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Design of dance: Kim Suigiey. Kathy Howshan, Kim Howard, ‘Viva Mikhail, 
Naomi Roberts, and Mary Lou*Danahy. Fred Samia photo. 


Dancers present 
Student Pass ‘hearen fer Sable tics this Thursday and Friday at the physical education 


a 
=e varied program 
building. They are Viva Mikhail, Linda Amorino, Erin Cronin, James Hall Brod Sot ee t h S W S a ke Nn d 
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6 , by Paula Fuoco 
Da nce et S. yo U &Xx p Fess - As holiday time approaches and we begin 
yo urse f in t h e Way yo u to transform the ordinary with the decoration 
; of the season, we watch the gym change into 
kn OW h OW. - Mary Lou Danahy a performing arts center. Students typically 


clad in jeans will slip into shimmering 
costumes to present their annual pre- 
Christmas production. 

~The annual Student Dance Performance, to 
be held Friday and Saturday evening at 8 p.m., 
will highlight students in the Dance Composi- 
tion class, Dance club and the Still Point 
Dance Company. 

Many of the pieces to be performed have 
been choreographed by the students 
themselves, lending a very personal touch to 
the show. The dances tell a story free of words 
that sadden, mystify, invigorate and awaken. 
Their meanings are versed in movement and 
the silence of their gestures spells many 
things. 

Director Elaine Mawhinney has witnessed 
her students’ progression from ripening 
dancers to choreographers. Their hours of 
rehearsals have come together as a total ex- 
pression of their creative selves. 

“It’s exciting to see them choreograph for 
the first time. It’s a lot different from my 
choreographing their material. It’s really ex- 
citing,’’ Mawhinney explains. 


_ Kathy patie Kim Quigley, Viva Mikhail, Kim Howard, Naomi Roberts, and Mary Lou Danahy.Fred Samia F dene see rest of story on page 
~ photo. 
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By June Walker Robert 


This is most likely my last View. It has 
been an enjoyable experience for me as 
editor, especially my visits to the TOP. 

Last week-end the campus at sunset 
was bathed in rosy shadows with the sun 
reflecting off TOP windows and reaching 
into those shadows. It seemed to be a 
good omen that progress at NECC will 
touch all, as the sun touches the shadows. 

My advice is: get to know your presi- 
dent. It will benefit you as a person, stu- 
dent and the college as a whole. 

President Dimitry, in speaking of the 
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Get to know your president 


15-campus ratification vote last Friday, 


t Senate: Brenda Boucher, secretary; Sheilagh McGreevy, 


said he feels, ‘“‘There will be a very large 
yes vote.’’ Announced results will be an 
overall tally, he said, as campus by cam- 
pus votes have never been released. 
Gallaudet plans expansion 

Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C., 
of which Northern Essex has an exten- 
sion is planning to expand to other col- 
leges and universities, Dimitry said. Last 
Thursday and Friday an advisory board 
meeting was held at the Garrison Inn, 
Newburyport and NECC. Working 
groups introduced by Roslyn Rosen 
discussed, ‘‘Retraining of Deaf Adults’’ 
and ‘‘Increased opportunities at colleges 
and universities.” 


vice-pesident; Vikki Crepeau, president; and Vinny Atwood, treasurer. 
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Today is registration 


by John Bengtson 


All College Day is today, Dec. 4, from 
8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

Students who have been advised, and 
pre-registered, will report to the college 
center game room at the time indicated 
on their appointment cards. They will ob- 
tain copies of their spring class schedules 
and tentative tuition and fees bills. 

Corrections of schedules 
made in cafeteria 

If the schedule is correct, the student 
is free to participate in the co-curricular 
activities planned. If the schedule has an 
error, or if the student wishes to drop or 
add a course, he/she may go the cafeteria 
to meet with a faculty adviser who will 
assist him in arranging a new schedule 
which will then be processed. 

' Faculty in offices 

Faculty advisers not at the college 
center will be in their offices from 9-10 
a.m., 11-12 a.m. and 1-2 p.m. Students 
who have not pre-registered may begin 
the process today. The Registrar notes 
those students registering late are pro- 
cessed last. 

A club fair is planned for All College 
Day, Dec. 4. Organizations at, the school 
have been asked to set up information 
booths in the tiled lounge at the college 
center to acquaint students with ac- 
tivities they offer. 

The occasion will provide the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about sports 
organizations, the radio, music, dance, 


nursing, American sign language, 
hearing-impaired, veterans and other 
clubs. 
Constitution ratification voting 
set for game room 

In the game room, downstairs at the 
college center, students may vote for 
ratification of the new student govern- 
ment constitution. 

Among other changes provided by the 
new constitution, worked on by student 
government repre entatives for many 
months, is one ir the election process. 
While students until now have been 
elected ‘‘at largu,’’ with representatives 
from the freshman and senior classes, 
they now are elected as representatives 
of their academic divisions. Liberal Arts 
has five representatives, human services, 
two; business, five; and engineering, 
three. 


Last August the interim council of the 
student government association made the 
Constitution and Bylaw revisions provi- 
sionally effective. Now the revisions need 
to be ratified by a two-thirds affirmative 
vote. All those who have paid the student 
activity fee are eligible to cast a ballot. 


‘Final Exam’ to be shown 
At least two showings of the feature 
film ‘‘Final Exam”’ are planned. The film, 
one in the horror schlock vein, stars a cast 
of unknown and is directed by Jimmy 
Huston. 


us News 


TOP 


Gallaudet Provost John Schuckman 
and Dimitry gave status reports on their 
respective colleges. 


LEEP update 

In what is probably the largest pro- 
gram of its kind in the state, 80 Lawrence 
teachers began a five week computer 
literacy training. About 600 Lawrence 
teachers will ultimately be involved over 
a period of two years. Additional courses 
will be available for those who wish to 
become proficient. Dimitry feels, ‘This is 
probably the very best thing we can 
do...ultimately for the students in 
Lawrence schools.”’ 


(The Office of the President) 


Visibility planned 
In January Dimitry and others plan to 
tour the LEEP area programs to get to 
know the concept, personnel and 
students, and in return become known. 


Constitution to be ratified 


by Marie Sirois 

The recently organized student senate 
has announced ratification of the revised 
student government constitution will oc- 
cur Dec. 4, today, at the college center 
game room. All students who have paid 
the student activity fee are members of 
the student government association and 
are eligible to vote. 

Tickets for dinner dance 
are $15, not $12.50 

The Commuters will provide the music 
for the annual dinner dance Dec. 13 at 
DiBurro’s Restaurant, Route 125, Brad- 
ford, 6:30: p.m. to midnight. Tickets are 
$15 and not $12.50 as previously 
reported. They can be purchased at the 
student activities office or from a student 
senator. 

Administration guests at luncheon 

The senate and Student Activities 
Director Steve Michaud, hosted a lun- 
cheon Nov. 19 for President John R. 
Dimitry, Assistant to the President Mary 
Wilson, Dean of Students Norman Lan- 
dry, Dean of Administration Joseph 


Brown, and Dean of Continuing Educa-° 


tion John Peroni. Dean of Academic Af- 
fairs Robert McDonald was not able to 
attend. Interests and views of the ad- 
ministration and the students were 
shared at the get-acquainted event in the 
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FACULTY ASSOCIATION President Joe Rizzo. 


president’s dining room. 
Follow proper guidelines for 
special activities 

The senate disapproved a WRAZ radio 
club dry mixer planned for Dec. 3. It was 
pointed out approval for activities outside 
aclub’s membership must come from the 
club’s adviser, the student senate, the 
director of student activities, the dean of 
students and the president. Kathy 
Koveleski, Donna Nolan and Michael Pat- 
naude are chairing a committee to draw 
up procedures in arranging for special 
activities. 

Coffee House in Rhode Island 

Kathy Koveleski, student senator, says 
a one-day Coffee House will be held in 
Rhode Island next February for student 
senators to view entertainment for cam- 
pus activities. 

For the time being, senate meetings will 
be held Mondays at noon. If needed, an 


- additional meeting will be held. The next 


student senate meeting is Dec. 10 at noon 
in the Essex room of the library. 
Everyone is welcome at the open 
meetings. 


' Officers of the senate are Vikki 
Crepeau, president; Sheilagh McGreevy, 
vice president; Brenda Boucher, 
secretary; and Vinny Atwood, treasurer. 


iter 
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Faculty contract to provide raises 23 to 31 per cent 


by Glen Bergendahl 


The Northern Essex faculty association 
had an 85 per cent turnout in the voting 
to approve their new contract Friday, 
Nov. 30. As of noon, the voting was 50-1 
in favor of ratification. At press time, 
results were not available either at school 
or statewide. 


NECC faculty are among more than 
1,7000 community college teachers at the 
15 community colleges voting on the 


pact. If it is ratified, it still must be ap- 
proved by the Legislature and the gover- 
nor. The agreement, if approved, will pro- 
vide raises of 23 to 31 per cent, spread 
over three years. 
Still opposition 

In the western part of the state, 
specifically Greenfield, there is still op- 
position to, the fact teachers are being 
evaluated annually. Association Presi- 
dent Joseph Rizzo explains some teachers 
point to other branches of education 
evaluated every three years. Also, 
statewide, only three people have receiv- 


ed unsatisfactory evaluations. They say 
there is no~reason work performance 
would dramatically change from year to 
year. 

The ‘radical west’ 

President John R. Dimitry agrees with 
the motion there is very little change in 
the quality of work a person does, saying, 
“People don’t change their spots.’’ Even 
if there is a detectable change in work per- 
formance, it does not take an evaluation 
to determine the fact. 

While agreeing the union had a good 
point, Dimitry noted they have no reason 


to be upset. Every administrator, 
secretary and maintenance person is 
evaluated on an annual basis. ‘“This is 
common practice not only in colleges, but 
most businesses.”’ 

Dimitry also notes, ““Community Col- 
leges in Greenfield, Pittsfield, Springfield 
and Holyoke have frequently opposed 
anything done east of Worcester. They 
have always been more radical than the 
other colleges because in their view, they 
are staging a rebellion against the ‘tyran- 
ny and »ppression’ of the eastern part of 
the sta ».” 


The Awards Committee has begun its 
search for excellence among the students 
at Northern Essex Community College. 
This committee is responsible for the an- 
nual Awards Ceremony each May during 
which a number of honors are presented 
to outstanding students. 

Awards are granted for academic ex- 
cellence and for co-curricular service to 
the college community. Graduating 
students and their guests will be invited 
to the ceremony. 

The criteria for Academic Awards are 
for students whose petition for gradua- 
tion in June, 1985, has been approved or 


who have already graduated in August, 
1984 or January, 1985; who have accrued 
45 earned credits as of Jan. 31, 1985 for 
the Associate degree or 15 credits for the 
Certificate program; and who have earn- 
ed a minimum cumulative average of 3.5 
or better as of Jan. 1, 1985. 


The criteria for Co-Curricular Awards: 


are for eligible students who have peti- 
tioned for graduation in June, 1985. They 
must have a minimum cumulative point 
average of 2.0 or better as of Jan. 1, 1985. 

The ceremony includes the presentation 
of all awards, a student speaker, an 
honors speaker and a reception for all 


Pearl Harbor recalled Dec. 7 


by Scott Merrill and Marie Barysky 


Yoko Kitaura will visit the college Dec. 
7, bringing her message about the effect 
of nuclear war. Kitaura is a former high 
school teacher from Osaka, Japan. 

Having talked with many survivors of 
the atomic bomb attacks on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, Kitaura speaks at colleges, 
high schools, elementary schools, chur- 
ches and other group meetings, spreading 
words of caution. 

She helped produce a Canadian 
documentary about the survivors of 
Hiroshima. At Northern Essex, she will 
show a film on the atomic bomb’s effects. 
Her appearance, sponsored by the Peace 
Committee and the Behavioral Science 

- club, marks the anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor. 

Registered Hypnotherapist Robert 
Day was guest speaker at the Nov. 21 
Behavioral Science meeting. Interested in 
hypnosis since he was 14, Day has been 


THELMA HALBERSTADT, Nursing Department. 


practicing professionally since 1972. He 
holds a bachelor’s degree in psychology 
and a master’s in counseling. 

He told the group major reasons peo- 
ple come for hypnosis are to quit smok- 
ing, control weight and relieve stress. 

He explained hypnosis is not sleep but 
the human ability to accept suggestion in- 
volving goals. “About 95 per cent of the 
general population can be hypnotized,” he 
said. ‘‘Millions of people are hypnotized 
every day by either watching television 
or day-dreaming. 

Hypnosis means to reach the sub- 
conscious mind. It has been used suc- 
cessfully in cases where all other alter- 
natives have failed. It helps stimulate the 
imagination. ‘“‘Hypnosis is a strange and 
unusual phenonema,”’ Day said. “It’s 
easy to learn, but takes years to perfect.” 

For more information on hypnosis and 
a free consultation, you can reach Day at 
the Merrimac Clinic for Counseling and 
Hypnosis, 346-8421. 


™ 
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Halberstadt author of grade change 


by Joan Marriott 

Professor Thelma Halberstadt is a 
determined woman. All of us at NECC 
can be grateful she is. 

Her persistence has resulted in our new 
grading system. Now NECC students can 
compete on an equal level with students 
from other state colleges in the transfer 
process. 

Previously, a transferring NECC stu- 
dent with an 89 per cent average receiv- 
ed a B grade, while a competing student 
from North Shore Community College, 
for one example, received a B+ grade. 
Naturally the B+ looked more im- 
pressive, giving NECC students a ge- 
nuine disadvantage. 

Initially a grading change was propos- 
ed by Professor John H. Spurk back in 
Sept. 1979. The new approach has been 
a long time coming. 

Halberstadt picked up where Spurk left 
off and proposed the change in September 
1981, to the day and evening nursing 
faculties. When polled at random, 
“Students gave it 150 per cent approval,”’ 
she says. 

“There were several reasons why I pur- 
sued so relentlessly,” she said. ‘‘Students 
weren’t reaching their potential because 
it was difficult to allow for individual dif- 
ferences per grade level. 


“Students were consistently asking 
faculty to do something about the present 
system. They have more incentive now, 
and that pleases me tremendously.” 

Halberstadt is responsible for the 
changes in the numerical grades. 
Registrar Allen Felisberto is responsible 
for the others. 

Halberstadt, RN, earned her bachelor 
of science from Plattsburg State Teachers 
College and her master of science from 
the University of Rhode Island. She is a 
doctoral candidate at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. 


NEW GRADING SYSTEM 


Grade QP Value Numeric Range 
A 4.00 93-100 
A- 3.70 90-92 
B+ 3.30 87-89 
B 3.00 83-86 
B-— 2.70 80-82 
C+ 2.30 77-79 
Cc 2.00 73-76 
Cc— 1.70 70-72 
D+ 1.30 67-69 
D 1.00 60-66 
F 0.00 59 or 

less, failure 
no credit 
earned 
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Students may earn awards > 


honors graduates, award recipients and 
their guests. 

This year Awards Committee members 
are looking at the Special Award 
category, hoping to make it even more 
reflective of the variety of excellence that 
is found at Northern Essex. They are also 
considering developing a petition for 
students who would like to participate in 
the ceremony but need some special con- 
sideration in terms of the requirements. 

Any comments or suggestions students 
or faculty have about the awards 
ceremony may be addressed to a commit- 
tee member. The committee also has 


REGISTRAR ALLEN FELISBERTO. 


available the detailed criteria for award 
eligibility. 


Honors for students at May 
ceremony 


ST 8 TS 
This year’s members include: Betty Ar- 


nold, Sandra DeVellis, Pamela Donahue, 
Jack Hess, Michele Jabour, Phelps 
Laszlo, Stephen Michaud, Mary Prunty, 
Marion Ragust and Judy Tye. 
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All about new ‘W’ grades 


Registrar Allen Felisberto and Student 
Academic Affairs Committee Chairman 
Catherine Sanderson have prepared the 
following explanation of the change in the 
grading system as related to ‘““W” grades. 


Those new “W” grades: 
How will they affect students? 

As part of the change in the grading 
system instituted this semester, the 
grades of WP (withdrawn from course 
while passing) and WF (withdrawn from 
course while failing) have been eliminated 
for all course work done after Sept. 1, 
1984. WP’s and WF’s had been used at 
the instructor’s discretion after the 45 
day drop period had elasped. 

A new grade of FW (failure due to 
withdrawal from course) has been 
substituted for both the WP and WF, and 


will be assigned automatically when a stu- 
dent withdraws (drops) from a course 
after the 45 day drop period OR when an 
instructor assigns a student a grade of 
NP (non-participation in class). 

The grade of FW will appear on the stu- 

dent’s transcript, but has NO QUALITY 
POINT VALUE, so it WILL NOT affect 
a student’s grade average. 
The chart below illustrates the effect on 
a student’s transcript of withdrawals 
from a course at various points in the 
semester. The dates in the chart represent 
those currently in place for the Fall 1984 
day division semester. Dates would be 
different for an accelerated semester 
(4,6,8, or 10 week) or course. If you have 
any questions, need an explanation about 
the ‘‘W”’ or “FW” grade policies, or need 
an Academic Calendar, contact the 
Registrar’s Office. 


This chart illustrates what kind of WITHDRAWAL GRADE you would get if you 
withdrew (dropped) from a course during the semester. 


CALENDAR 


Beginning of semester to day 20 
(Oct.2) 


Day 21 of semester to day 45 
(Nov.7) 


Day 46 of semester to last day of 
class prior to final exam week 
(Dec. 14) 


During final examination/ 
final class meeting week (days) 


STUDENT WITHDRAWS 
OR IS NP‘D BY 
COURSE INSTRUCTOR 


Student may drop course with no 
grade and no penalty 


Student may drop course or is 
assigned NP (non-participation 
grade) by instructor ** 


Student may withdraw (drop) 
from a course or is NP’d by 
instructor 


Student may not withdraw (drop) 
from a course, but instructor may 
still NP a student for 
non-participation 


AFFECT ON 
STUDENT 
TRANSCRIPT 


No record of withdrawal on 
transcript 


The grade “W"’ appears if drop- 
ped by student or “NW” if NP’d 
by course instructor 


The grade of ‘‘FW’ (fail- 
ure due to withdrawal from 
course) appears on transcript but 
does not affect grade average 
(QPA) 


An “NP” grade is assigned as a 
final grade and is converted to 
and computed as an “‘F”’ grade on 
the transcript 


NOTES: Above calendar dates are based on the Day Division, Fall 1984 Academic Calen- 
dar. Dates for the Division of Continuing Education and Community Services may dif- 
fer, as will dates for accelerated courses or semester. Please consult the Academic Calen- 
dars at the Registrar’s Office, B-216. 


**Refer to ATTENDANCE AND NON-PARTICIPATION POLICY, FALL 1984 Registration and 


Counseling Handbook, page 16. 
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reative arts 


Cakes and Ale Concert 


Concert featured Music Americana 


The Northern Essex Chorus and Per- 
formance Ensemble presented their an- 
nual Holiday Cakes and Ale Concert Nov. 
29 and 30 in the College Center. 

Once again, Prof. Mike Finegold and 
Co. have successfully combined a fine mix 
of talent, showmanship and pizzazz, and 
turned it into a professionally done affair. 

The audience was treated both nights 
to a program as diverse as the crowd 
itself. Selections ranged from the 
American Folk Ballad to Rock Hits of 
1984. 

The folk ballad ‘Barbara Allen” was 
presented in three different melodic 
styles. Although all three were sung a 
cappella (without accompaniment), each 
consecutive version sounded completely 
different from the last. 

The first was sung by Steve Reslewic, 
Kevin Belmonte and Lisa DesRochers. 
The second version was performed solo 
by Deborah Mary Karram. The chorus all 
chipped in for the third and final segment. 
While the first and second versions 
smacked of a Gaelic flavor, the third 
sounded more like a chorale spiritual. A 
narrative on the piece was provided by 
Janice Alestock. 

The audience took a trip back to Gay 
Nineties next, via the next segment of the 
show, a tribute to Tin Pan Alley. Narrator 
Marge LaVoie told of the era, when sheet 
music was the vehicle in which tunes were 
produced, before radio and records. 


CHORUS SINGERS Susan Dowdy and 
Laurie Rosinski sing ‘“‘Barbara Allen”’ 
ballad. 


SAL DECALOGERO « mn aay 


“After the Ball”’ was sung in traditional 
barbershop-quartet style, by Prof. 
Finegold, DesRochers, Reslewic and 
Belmonte, who all donned red gingham 
vests for a festive flair. 

Reslewic, accompanied by pianist 
Marge LaVoie, performed ‘‘Come, 
Josephine, In My Flying Machine” next, 
and his particularly appealing tenor vocal 
rang out sweet and clear in the hall. 

It was obvious that the chorus enjoyed 
singing the next number as much as the 
audience enjoyed hearing it. The ragtime 
classic ‘‘Waiting for the Robert E. Lee’”’ 
had toes tapping to its catchy and 
familiar beat. 


The final tune in the Tin Pan Alley 
tribute was Irving Berlin’s ‘‘Blue Skies.” 
DesRochers provided a well done scat 
solo in the middle. 

Highlighted in the next portion of the 
concert was the classical music of com- 
poser Edward MacDowell. The lovely 
melodies swept the audience away to 
years gone by. Flutists Evelyn Thomp- 
son and Robin Moore joined forces with 
Marge LaVoie for the instrumental piece 
“To A Wild Rose.”” MacDowell wrote not 
only instrumental pieces, but also lyric 
pieces. The chorus demonstrated two of 
these, ‘The Brook” and ‘‘Slumber Song,” 
from Two Northern Songs, op. 43. The 
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CHORUS AND Performance Ensemble at last week’s concert. (Front row) 
Marge LaVoie, Susan Dowdy, Laurie Rosinski; (Second row) Steve Reslewski, 
Debbie Karram, Professor Mike Finegold, Evelyn Thompson, Lisa DesRochers; 
(Back row) Professor Jim Brown, Kevin Belmont, Tony Pires, John Lannan, 


Sal DeCalogero. 


THE PERFORMERS 
Chorus 


First Sopranos 
Susan Dowdy 
Marge LaVoie 

Deborah Mary Karram 


Tenors 
Tony Pires 
Stephen Reslewic 


Altos 


Lisa Desrochers 


Second Sopranos 
Robin Moore 
Laurie Rosinski 


Evelyn Thompson 
Janice Alestock 


Basses 
Kevin Belmonte 
Jim Brown 


Instrumentalists 


Sal DeCalogero — bass 
Lisa Desrochers — guitar 
John Lannan — drums 
Marge LaVoie — piano 
Robin Moore — fiute 
Evelyn Thompson — flute 


BARBERSHIP QUARTET: Lisa Desrochers, Professor Mike 
Finegold, Steve Reslewski, Kevin Belmont. 


Kim Pickard photos. os 


segment was narrated by Kevin 
Belmonte. 

The band got rocking next in the final 
portion of the show, Rock Hits of 1984. 
First up was a scalding version of work- 
ing class hero Bruce Springsteen’s ‘‘Dan- 
cing In The Dark,” from his Born in The 
U.S.A. album. Debbie Karram provided 
the lead vocals for this popular tune. 

Next was “‘Hard Habit To Break,” the 
current hit from the band Chicago. Kar- 
ram, Reslewic, Belmonte and Laurie 
Rosinski sang this slow ballad almost as 
well as the original recording. 

The work of Lionel Richie was ex- 
hibited next, in “Running With -The 
Night” from his Can’t Slow Down album, 
which has been in the top ten for over a 
year now. It was sung by the entire 
chorus. 

The final selection of the evening was 
“‘We Belong,” made popular by hard rock 
chanteuse Pat Benatar. Karram, 
DesRochers, Rosinski and Susan Dowdy 
performed the tune. Narration was pro- 
vied by Janice Alestock. ‘ 

Under the seasoned direction of 
Finegold, the performance was a dazzling 
exhibition by the chorus and instrumen- 
talists, only 16-strong. Both shows were 
well attended, and the fine pastries, bak- 
ed by members of the chorus, added to 
the spectacle of the evening. Kudos to the 
chorus and band for a memorable even- 
ing that surpassed our expectations. It 
was all we had anticipated and more. 


SOLOIST LISA DESROCHERS. 


SOLOIST DEBBIE KARRAM 


Mary Lou Danahy has choreographed 
“The Conscious Mystique’’ to J. Geil’s 
“River Blindness.” 

The dance symbolizes the constant 
chaffing between the conscious and the 
subconscious. Draped in black, Kathy 
Howshan is the conscious and Danahy 
submerges herself into the subconscious. 
The two dance in _ opposition, 
demonstrating the turmoil between these 
two conflicting impulses. The dance pro- 
gresses to a pinnacle as the two flow as 
one. 

“It is a dance with a mystified, 
suspenseful, almost waiting feeling,” 
Danahy says. ‘‘People take for granted 
the subconscious and they don’t think of 
it very often. It makes you do and act the 
way you do,” she notes. 

Kim Powers has choreographed the 
socially acute piece titled ‘‘City Slicker’”’ 
with music by The Fixx’s ‘‘Less Cities 


Viva Mikhail, Brian Rene, Lisa Finn 
Linda Amovin, and James Hall. 


and Kim Quigley. 


egan, Kim Howard, Michael Reidl, Erin Bobertat 
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Kim Howard, Viva Mikhail, Mary Lou Danahy, Naomi Roberts, Kathy Howshan, 


the sordid folly of stark isolation in many 
cities. 

“T lived in Back Bay and I like the ci- 
ty, but I want to show that by ignoring 
people and being concerned about just 
your own life you can really lose a lot. It’s 
a lot more rewarding if we all get 
together.”” Powers confirms. 

She is joined by Naomi Roberts, as the 
two dance in mournful solitude, separated 
and very alone. Their sadness is dispell- 
ed as they join forces through their com- 
mon bond of humanness. 

It’s a positive, uplifting piece that 
demonstrates when we stay alone, we are 
sad, but when we’re unified, we’re hap- 
py,” she says. 

Naomi Roberts will perform a solo to 
her own creation with Prince’s ‘‘Purple 
Rain,” a song of loss, not far from 
Robert’s own experience. She dedicated 
this piece to a childhood companion 


Fred Samia photo. 
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Lowell’s Whistler House tour is free 


by Patty Lewis : 

Recently I took a tour of the Whistler 
House located in Lowell. This Corpora- 
tion building once housed the chief 
engineers of the Locks and Canals Com- 
pany 1823. Later it became a boarding 
house for immigrants. 

Today it exhibits some of the most 
famous of James Whistler’s paintings. By 
far his most famous is located in the main 
room. It is a portrait of Whistler’s mother 
and is an exact duplicate of the one hang- 
ing at the Louvre in Paris. She posed for 
thé picture when she was 67. ae 

_ In acorner of this room is an old grand- 
father clock as well as the book ‘‘The Gen- 


tle Art of Making Enemies,” written by 
Whistler. 

Across from the main room hang many 
paintings from Lester Hornley, a Lowell 
native who did sketches portraying the 
desolation of World War I. In a brightly 
lighted showcase war paraphernalia is 
displayed. Also featured are portraits of 
the Lawrence brothers Amos and Am- 
brose, famous mill owners. 

A collection of books is there along with 
a few from a Congregational church. 

Tours are Tuesday — Friday, 1-4 p.m. 
and Saturday from 1-4. Admission is free. 
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Dancers’ production to highlight student work | 


Music Americana continued from page one More Moving P eople.” The piece shows 


Hall and Kim Howard. 


tragically killed in an automobile accident 
last year. 

“It was weird, we were planning to go 
to dance school together, we grew up 
together, her grandmother was my dan- 
cing instructor. I miss her,’’ Roberts 
remembers. ' 

In just two days, Howshan 
choreographed ‘‘Dreams’”’ to Night 
Ranger’s ‘When You Close Your Eyes.” 

The Dance Club will hustle to Lionel 
Richie’s upbeat ‘‘Running with the 
Night.”’ 

“T feel relaxed and good about the 
piece. I’m getting psyched,” Dance Club 
member Mike Reid] explains, seeing the 
dance as similar to the MTV videos. 

The show will take a few steps back to 
the days of ‘Ballroom Formation 
Dance.” Four couples will begin with the 
American swing, move into a samba, and 
then cascade into the flirtatious rumba, 
as the dance climaxes with the Latin, 


Amos Blanchard House, Andover. 


by Cathy Bainbridge 

“It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ 
make it a home.”’ The Blanchard house in 
Andover is definitely a home, and the An- 
dover Historical Society conducts a very 
interesting tour there. 

Visitors are offered information about 


the homes and lifestyles of the early 
1800s. Furnishings were hand-made by 
craftsmen and artists in the 1820s. 


Of particular interest at the Blanchard 
House is the Cheever Room where the six 
board chest, one of the earliest and basic 


forms of furniture made is displayed. It _ 


yg 


Linda Amorino, Erin Roberts, Jim Lagasse, Michael Reidl, Lisa Finnegan, James 


‘Possessions. = : 
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pase dobla, in which the men are 
matadors and the women are their capes. 

Viva Mikhail has choreographed 
“Eight” with music by Jean Michel Jarre. 
Mikhail explains that Jarre’s music is 
new age rock, with many synthesizers 
and no lyrics at all. 

“I chose this piece because when I 
listen to it, movement comes to my mind. 
The four dancers make shapes of eight, 
and it is very abstract. It shows how emo- 
tions can relate to music,” she says. 

Dancing to these performers is as 
natural as breathing. It is an art they live, 
not merely act. All express a zeal, a pas- 
sion for dance that fulfills an innate 

. Spiritual need. 

“T have always felt at home with danc- 
ing. It fills in empty gaps. In dancing, you 
show the audience a part of yourself,” 
Mikhail observes. 

“Dance lets you express yourself in the 

“way you know how,”’ Danahy concludes. 


Catherine Bainbridge photo. 


Andover Historical Society offers tours 


is made up of six wooden planks. 

The society office and research library 
are open Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Tours of the exhibition area are 
offered Wednesdays and Sundays, 2-5 
p.m. Tours and special program fees for 
non-members are $ for adults and $.50 for 
children. 


Included on the tour is a barn, a 
necessity for homes built over 150 years 
ago. Not only was the barn needed for 
animals, but used as a work shop as well = 
as a storage place for” the amily’s 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY, Trustee Chairman Marjorie Goodreault, Foundation President Richard Schapker and 
Dance Committee Chairman Claire Conway. 
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Dean McDonald talks about LEEP 


By Paula Fuoco 


The development of the Lawrence 
Education-Employment Project (LEEP) 
is underway. Dean of Academic Affairs 
Robert McDonald reports the curricula is 
still in its conceptual stages. 

He says the primary focus is to help 
the linguistically and economically disad- 
vantaged, those not customarily able to 
advance to post-secondary education. The 
expertise of the college’s English as a Se- 

cond Language Program staff will be tap- 
ped to assist in teaching English. 

The Lawrence facility will include voca- 
tional training and have a strong career 
development component. 

“The immediate aim is to assist in- 
dividuals in finding employment,’’ the 
dean explains. 

Training will be offered in computer 
operation, computer aided design, 
phototypesetting, office procedures, and 
welding, to name a few. The programs will 
be short term and highly intensive, with 
a 15-24 hours a week in the classroom as 
compared with the traditional module of 
three class hours a week. 

McDonald says,‘‘We want the in- 
dividual to have employable skills. We do 
not want to introduce programs that are 
a dead end in themselves. We want this 
to be the beginning of the career ladder.”’ 

The purpose of LEEP is to help people 
become employable and to assimilate 
them into the population as responsible, 
contributing citizens. Workshops and 
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1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


¢Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ’til midnight 


eNECC students/staff 10% 
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(with college I.D.) 


DEAN OF Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald. 


seminars will be offered to make others 
aware of the cultures these minorities 
come from, as well as to acquaint the 


fecal elle ce 
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minorities with American culture. 

“We want to educate other individuals 
in the city about them and alleviate many 
of the misapprehensions,’’ McDonald 
explains. 

Dean McDonald feels ‘‘very confident” 
about the program. 

“This is a relatively new direction for 
the institution. It is the mission of the 
community college, it is our place to deal 
and serve the community. My concept is 
you never stop learning.” 

“We as an institution have addressed 
the needs of those at all age levels. This 
effort is one geared specifically toward 
Lawrence. We are here to help. Our in- 
stitution reaches out to the community. 
We have shown that we are not just here 
to stay in Haverhill on campus and wait 
for people to come to us. This is a dif- 
ferent student population than that we 
have traditionally dealt,” he says, ‘““This 
is one of the most challenging oppor- 
tunities this institution has ever faced,” 
McDonald asserts. 

Training programs will be at Central 
Catholic, Lawrence High School and 
Greater Lawrence Technical High School. 
The Lawrence Public Library will provide 
space for administration headquarters. 

By January it is expected two recep- 
tion centers will have been established, 
one at Lawrence High School and another 
at the Greater Lawrence Community Ac- 
tion Center. The centers will provide 
counseling, diagnostic tests, interviewing 
training and information sessions. 


Foundation dance 


gathers crowd 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation hosted its annual 
Scholarship Dance Saturday, Dec. 1 at 
the college center. 

Guests gathered for dinner and danc- 
ed to the big band sounds of Stan 
Bednarz. 


Claire Conway was chairperson of the 
occasion. Assisting her were Audrey 
Dimitry, Virginia Bela, William Dwyer, 
Elizabeth Jacobson and Donald Conway. 

The Foundation was incorporated in 
1972 to aid and participate in the develop- 
ment and improvement of Northern 
Essex. Four $300 scholarships are award- 
ed by the Foundation annually to Nor- 
thern Essex students. The group has 
made a number of donations to the col- 
lege, including a curtain for the drama 
and dance productions, funds for picture 
frames and equipment to the college 
newspaper. 

Richard L. Schapker, North Andover, 
is president of the Foundation. 


Happy 
Holidays from 
the Observer 
Staff 


A good place for riding horseback 


by Jo Ann Nolan 
As winter draws near outdoor activities 
seem to be few, but I have located a 


wonderful way to enjoy a bit of the’ 


outdoors. 

It’s called horseback riding. You don’t 
know how to ride? NO PROBLEM. After 
calling around to find a farm in the area 
that still had trail horses for rent I located 
one in Rowley. Its not as far away as it 
seems. 

I got all my friends together and we 
went down to try it out. When we got 
there, the people working asked us how 
well we could ride and we told them. 

They took the beginners first and show- 
ed them how to get on and off the horse 
and gave them a quick lesson on how to 
control the horses’ actions with reins and 
legs. Then we were ready to go. 

Because we were new to the farm, one 
of the guides came with us for part of the 
trail, mostly to explain to us where to run 
and where to walk. After about five 


minutes of explanation the guide left, and - 


we were on our own. 


>» 


Following the directions of the guide, 
we made our way through the rest of the. 
trail. Of course we weren’t afraid of get- 
ting lost because we were with our trus- 
ty companions, who unlike us, had travel- 
ed this trail a thousand times before and 
knew exactly where to go. 

Once in a while we would meet another 
group of riders who would wave and ask 
how we were doing, and our horses would 
give little snorts to the other horses pass- 
ing. We saw an occasional squirrel and 


some birds; but most of our view was a ~ 


beautiful canvas of meadows, streams, 
and trees that we were passing for the 
first time. : 

After an hour of traveling we surpris- 
ingly ended up right where we started, on- 
ly with large smiles on our faces. The 

ide-came up to greet us and asked us 


~ how our ride was. We all said great and 


dismounted. Indeed we'll go back again. 
n.. 


ya 


College journalist heads Dover daily 


NECC graduate 


During his two-year stay at 
Boston University, Doherty 
explains, “‘Nobody really knew 
what journalism was anymore. 
Opinion had begun to inject 
itself into hard news. 


by Glen Bergendahi 

The opportunity to someday write for 
a widely circulated newspaper is the 
dream of most young journalists. Rod 
Doherty is one who goes against the 
grain. 

Editor suits him fine 

Doherty is currently the managing 
editor of Foster’s Daily Democrat in 
Dover, N.H. He harbors no ambitions to 
write for a paper larger than his own. 

“T enjoy working with new reporters. 
Also, working as an editor for a paper 
gives me the feeling I am part of history. 
I also found when working as a beat 
writer, there were conflicting opinions 
with my editors. Often, I felt I could do 
a better job than they did,” he says. 


In 1971, Doherty was a stu- 
dent at Northern Essex...he 
and a handful of others 
published the Mudflats Review 


What better challenge 

While editors of larger newspapers 
often concentrate their efforts in one 
department, Doherty oversees every 
aspect, from advertising to layout. 
Although he does not consider himself an 
ombudsman, Doherty writes a weekly ar- 
ticle dealing with public complaints or 
critiquing the substance of the newspaper 
itself. 

Sunday editor not necessary 

The Foster Democrat currently has a 
circulation of 25,000. Although its focus 
is primarily on local news, Doherty says,“ 
90 per cent of our readers only get one 


Richard 


Mexico was the subject presented to 
Life Long Learners at the Nov. 15 
meeting. The speaker was Richard Mer- 
rill, teacher at Haverhill High School. 

From a film strip and tape as well as 
slides, the audience learned something of 
the early history of the country, as Mer- 
rill reviewed details of life south of the 
border. He emphasized at the outset of 
his remarks that we may think “‘occa- 
sionally” about Mexico, while the Mex- 
ican people think ‘“‘constantly” about life 
in the United States. 

For example, Merrill pointed out that 
in their own country the workers are paid 
about $3.25 a day. Money is the magnet 
which draws thousands north for 
whatever jobs they can find. 

Mexico City has nine million people 

Mexico City, most recently the scene of 
a disastrous explosion which killed hun- 
dreds and leveled one of the poorer 
districts, now has a population of nine 
million, with a weekly growth rate of 
45,000 (about the population of 
Haverhill). By the year 2000, it is 
estimated the city’s total may reach 20 
million. . - 

Merrill told the Life Long Learners that 
80 per cent of all wages earned are in 
Mexico City, home of less than 20 per 
cent of the country’s 80 million people. He 
and his family were forced out of a living 
there in 1981 as a result of the 
devastating inflation of the currency, 
which has changed from 4.85 pesos when 
he first went there in 1946 to 200 pesos 
to the dollar three years ago. 

The teacher, whose family ties are now 
linked with Mexico for a second genera- 
tion of intermarriage and family connec- 
tions, explained some of the interesting 
aspects of Mexican society. He listed and 
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MANAGING EDITOR of the Foster Democrat and alumnus of Northern 


Essex Rod Dohnerty. 
paper; therefore, we must concentrate on 
being a ‘well-rounded’ one.”’ 

The Democrat is not available on Sun- 
day. Competition from the Manchester 
Union Leader, Boston Herald, and 
Boston Globe makes a Sunday edition 
financially unfeasible. 

Began at Northern Essex 

In 1971, Doherty was a student at Nor- 
thern Essex. “At that time the jour- 
nalism class was just that, a class. The 


Merrill 


discussed five words or phrases he 
believes are keys to a better understan- 
ding of our Latin neighbors. These are: 

Money — an understanding of its ac- 
quisition and expenditure is absolutely 
essential to comprehending most social 
situations. 

Machismo — a male dominated socie- 
ty subtly managed very quietly by Mex- 
ican women. 

Mordida — ‘‘the bite” which means you 
can get away with anything as long as 
you can pay for it, a ‘‘commission,”’ paid 
on transactions. 

Multa — the “‘fine,’’ which contends 
you are guilty of any alleged offense 
unless you can prove yourself innocent — 
the exact opposite of the concept of 
justice which prevails in the U.S. legal 
system. 

Manana — time means nothing. Each 
person in the society weighs out the 
values of what he wishes to do and ac- 
complish within whatever time frame he 
may decide. 

As a surprise to some, Merrill cited four 
individuals known to most Americans. 
He said if Latins know their biographics, 
they can begin to understand different 
facets of North American character: 

Ben Franklin — the 18th century inven- 
tor, printer, diplomat, associated with the 
establishment of the first library, the 
postal system, and the U.S. Constitution. 
Wealthy by his mid-forties, Franklin was 
one of the most articulate and listened- 
to spokesmen of Colonial America. 

Davy Crockett — American fron- 
tiersman embodying the spirit of adven- 
ture and western movement along the 
frontier. He died at the Alamo in 1845 
while fighting Mexican forces under the 
command of General Santa Anna. 


PR photo. 


newspaper was more like a club, rather 
than a course requirement.” At the time 
the campus had a major problem with 
mud flats in the parking lots. ‘‘Tow 
trucks would line up daily on Elliott 


street just waiting to pull cars from the 
mud.” This prompted Doherty and a 
handful of others to begin and alternative 
campus newspaper, called (yes, you 
guessed it) the Mudflats Review. 


speaks 


Janis Joplin or Patty Hearst — those 
who had “everything” at their finger tips 
and threw it all over for a different life- 
style. 

Merrill said understanding something 
about the lives and philosophies of these 
widely diverse individuals will help Mex- 
ican young people to better understand 
what being an ‘‘American,”’ or citizen of 
the United States really is like and why 
he or she acts as they do. 

Mexico once twice Its present size 

The teacher reminded the group Mex- 
ico was once twice its present size until 
the U.S. government obtained the so- 
called Mexican Cession of 1848. This in- 
cluded the states of Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Southern California. Texas was 
also once a possession of an earlier Mex- 
ico until the area became a country of its 


is editor at Democrat 


From Northern Essex 
to Boston University 

After obtaining an associate’s degree at 
Northern Essex, Doherty transferred to — 
Boston University. While still in school, 
he was offered a full-time job at the 
Newburyport Daily News. Often, he 
would rise at 3:30 a.m. to go to 
Newburyport and deliver his stories. By 
8:30 a.m. it was time to go to Boston and 
his classes. He would leave Boston at 2:30 
p.m. and start on more stories for the 
paper. ‘Two or three times I almost lost 
my mind, but enjoyed the challenge im- 
mensely,”’ he says. 

Journalism in transition 

During his two year stay at Boston 
University, Doherty explains, “Nobody 
really knew what journalism was 
anymore. Opinion had begun to inject 
itself into hard news. The idea was to be 
objective while also being interpretive. A 
good writer can interpret the meaning of 
a story while not pushing his opinion on 
the reader.” 


‘If you really want to be a 
writer, as long as you can pay 
the rent, nothing else should 
matter but the newspaper.’ 

-Rod Doherty, Managing 
Editor, Foster Daily Democrat 


On to North Adams 

In 1977, Doherty joined the North 
Adams Transcript. Before leaving in 1981 
for the Democrat, he had become editor 
and assistant general manager. 

Advice for aspiring journalists 

Doherty firmly believes in the com- 
munity college system. ‘Take two juniors 
in a major four year college, for example. 
Both decide to drop out. One started out 
at the four year college, the other was a 
college transfer. They go looking for a job, 
both drop-outs, except one has an 
associate’s degree on his resume.” 

Doherty concedes there is not alot of 
money to be made for the writer who is 
starting out. ‘‘If you really want to be a 
writer, as long as you can pay the rent, 
nothing else should matter but the 
newspaper.” 


Nov. 15 


own in 1836. 

Merrill concluded his remarks by say- 
ing that he prays ‘‘Peace means respect 
for the rights of others” sums up the 
philosophy of this highly nationalistic 
people with a colorful and richly endow- 
ed country as their homeland. 

Merrill lived in Mexico 14 years 

Merrill returned to his native Haverhill 
in 1981 after living and teaching 
elsewhere. He spent 14 years in Mexico. 
He has been head of the foreign language 
department at Waltham as well as 
teacher and administrator at Bradford 
College. 

The study of foreign languages has 
been his life-time pursuit, at Georgetown 
High School and later at National Univer- 
sity in Mexico where he obtained a 
master’s degree in 1947. 


National Issues Forum is meeting this Saturday 


The Saturday morning series of 
workshops for the National Issues Forum 
concludes with meetings Dec. 8 and 15 
from 9 to 11:30 a.m. at the Learning 
Resources Center. 

The topic of discussion will be en- 
vironmental protection of the Merrimack 
Valley. As industrial parks develop, are 
state environmental agencies addressing 
the dangers of hazardous waste? Con- 
taminated water in private wells is only 
one of the problems suffered by 
distraught homeowners. 

At the study circles, everyone is 
welcome to express opinions and suggest 
solutions. The format is similar to tradi- 
tional town meetings, offering a 
grassroots forum for participants. 

The series, sponsored locally by the Life 


Long Learning Program at Northern 
Essex, is sponsored nationally by the 
Domestic Policy Association, a loosely 


knit coalition of universities and colleges, 
churches, foundations, libraries, senior 
centers and community organizations. 

The goal is to provide opportunity for 
open discussions and arrive at an 
understanding of complex problems from 
which public policy can be created and 
supported. 

The opinions of the participants will be 
tallied at the conclusion of all forums and 
televised. 

For information about study guides 
available for $3, check with Facilities 
Coordinator Arthur Signorelli, 
dinator of the Life Long Learning Pro- 
gram Carolyn Reynolds. 
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arty Rodweller 


by Cindy Burke 

In the Fall of ’83 Marty Rodweller join- 
ed the NECC staff as Assistant Director 
of Admission and Financial Aid. 

Although a good deal of Rodweller’s 
experience is in admissions she has, in the 
Jast year, acquired a good deal of 
knowledge in the Financial Aid 
Denartment. 

“TI think in terms of both jobs; the 
financial aid job took a lot more learning 
because I wasn’t as experienced in this 
area,’’ she says. ‘‘I’ve also learned a lot 
working with Dick Pastor,”’ she adds. 

Rodweller says it’s a matter of learn- 
ing the federal and state regulations, the 
different types of programs, and how a 
person becomes eligible. 

Rodweller obtained a bachelor of 
science degree in physical education at 
Russell Sage College in Troy, N.Y. After 
receiving her bachelor’s degree, she 
taught physical education in Glens Falls, 
N.Y. for three years. 

_ She went on to receive a master’s in 
education in guidance and psychological 
services at Springfield College, and while 
attending there, she did an internship at 
Springfield Technical Community Col- 
lege. She also worked at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege for two years, the first year as head 
resident in a dorm, the second as 


tip 
oes 


wears two hats 


residence program co-ordinator working 
with the dean of students office. 

Rodweller went back and worked at 
Springfield Technical Community College 
for another year and a half in the admis- 
sions office as an admissions counselor 
and project co-ordinator for special 
grants. 

As Director of Financial Aid she’s in- 
volved in the work study program, 
guaranteed student loans, validating Pell 
grants, and contributing financial aid in- 
formation to the students. 

As Assistant Director of Admissions 
Rodweller is involved with interviewing 
and advising students of programs and 
courses they need to take, making refer- 
rals, and working hand in hand with Beth 
Cole. The past year she was also co- 
ordinator of the evening nursing pro- 
gram, where she did initial interviewing 
and recommendations. 

Part of Rodweller’s job is recruiting 
students. This means visiting high 
schools and attending college fairs where 
she interacts more closely with the 
students. 


Rodweller says students are generally 
interested in the business, technology, 
and health fields. Students ask a lot of 
questions about transfer capabilities to 
other schools, and many are also inquir- 


Cole hopes to streamlin 


by Cindy Burke 

Elizabeth Cole is Director of Admis- 
sions at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege. As I entered her office, there seem- 
ed to be a calm in the air. I sat down to 
what was to be an open and honest 
discussion about her life and her work. 

A native of Lawrence, Cole graduated 
from Lawrence High School and went 
directly on to Merrimack College where 
she received a bachelor of arts degree in 
social science. Shortly thereafter, she at- 
tended Syracuse University where she 
received a master’s degree in student per- 
sonnel administration. 

While attending the university, Cole 
was awarded an assistantship which paid 
for room, board, and tuition. During her 
first year Cole worked as a resident ad- 
viser to approximately 70 freshman, 
which, says Cole, ‘‘was a unique ex- 
perience, because I had commuted to 
Merrimack. It was my first time living in 
a dorm.” 

During her second year the assistant- 
ship program called for more responsibili- 
ty and she became dorm director. Cole 
says, “It’s something I’d encourage for 
anybody who wants to go into graduate 
study.”’ 


After receiving her master’s, Cole work- 
ed at Holyoke Community College for 
three years as a counselor on the dean of 
students staff. She gained a good deal of 
experience there before getting married 
and moving to the West coast with her 
husband Peter, a navy pilot at the time. 


“It was a horrendous shock,” she 
recalls, ‘‘because I went from single to be- 
ing married, employed to unemployed, 
East coast to West coast and civilian to 
military life.’’ 

Cole lived in California as a military 
housewife for three years until her hus- 


band’s release from active duty. She then _ 


returned with him to the East coast. 


‘One of the goals Cole is work- 
ing for is in the area of office 
automation.’ 


In the fall of '76 Cole took a job at 
Boston University as a secretary so that 
she could commute with her husband. He 
was attending the university for his 
graduate studies at the time. : 

She continued job-hunting, specifical- 
ly in the community college area, for work 
in her profession. 

In 1977 Cole began work at Northern 
Essex as Assistant Director of Admis- 
sions. In the fall of 79 she became acting 
Director of Admissions, and in January 
1980 became official Director of 
Admissions. 


As Director of Admissions Cole is 
responsible for the planning, implemen- 
tation, and supervision of admissions ac- 
tivities for the college. Some of these 
responsibilities include: recruitment and 
admission of students to the college; 
transfer credit evaluation; planning for 
and recommending modifications in the 
admission data base system; monitoring 
enrollment demand; and predicting 
trends. 


She also has an assortment of other 
detailed and vital duties. Cole has 
meetings with her staff regularly to 
discuss current problems and recently 
has been putting a lot of emphasis on the 
importance of having a client-centered 
approach. 


Cole says, “‘“Sometimes students have 
a real quick question, other times they 
want to see someone and they don’t have 
an appointment, and as long as one of us 
is free we’re glad to see them. Usually it’s 
in the students’ best interest if there is 
time to schedule an appointment.” 

“I think we try to be as positive as 
possible wherever any follow-through is 
needed. If we don’t have the answer, we'll 
try to get it. We suggest that the 
students check back with us or we'll try 
to check back with them to relay 
whatever information we have.’”’ 

One of the goals Cole is working 
towards is in the area of office automa- 
tion. She’s going to the budget commit- 
tee this coming year to try to get a 


ing about the future of the job market 
after college. She explains, “you must 
have a commitment to the students.” 

One of her personal goals is to become 
more familiar with the admissions office 
and financial aid office operations. 
Although Rodweller has learned a great 
deal in the vear she has been at NECC, 
She says, “You have to keep learning in 
order to continue doing tne job.” 
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‘Centralizing things for 
students would make it easier 
for all concerned.’ -Assistant 
Director of Admissions and 
Financial Aid Marty Rod- 
weller. 


Rodweller feels she would like to see 
things more streamlined so that students 
aren’t going from one place to another to 
get information. “Centralizing things for 
students would make it easier for all con- 
cerned,” she adds. 

Some of Rodweller’s hobbies include 
skiing and swimming. She is a volunteer 
for the Easter Seals swimming program 
where she works with handicapped per- 
sons of all different ages. Her residence 
is'in Newburyport. 


e office 


reasonable allocation to upgrade the fur- 
nishings in the office. She feels that the 
image of the office is very important. 


‘I think we try to be as positive 
as possible wherever any 
follow-through is needed. If we 
don’t have the answer, we'll try 
to get it.’-Admissions Director 
Beth Cole 


Cole says, ‘‘Once the computer system 
is really humming in terms of inquiry, ap- 
plication, and word processing, and we 
can upgrade the image of the office, my 
personal goals in admissions will be 
fulfilled.”’ 

Cole’s extracurricular activities include 
scuba diving and photography. She first 
began diving with her husband off the 
central California coast, and has gone 
from the Washington coast, to southern 
Maine, to diving for lobster in 
Marblehead. Her only personal goal is to 
be happy and remain at peace with 
herself. 

She lives at home in Lawrence with her 
husband Peter, and her two dezs, a 
Samoyed and a Norweigan elk hound. 


Co-op has 260 students In program 
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by Judy Brackett 

The Office of Cooperative Education 
and Job Placement hosted a breakfast 
Nov. 15 at the Learning Resource Center 
conference room for co-op employers. The 
occasion was a first for Northern Essex, 
but more such events are planned. 

Greeting guests were Director Abbott 
Rice and Dean of Academic Affairs 
Robert McDonald. Assistant Director 
Doug Wilkinson talked to the employers 
about the past and future of -co-op 
education. 

The program at the college began in 
1977 with only a few dozen students 
working for college credit. In 1980 it 
blossomed, thanks to a Federal Govern- 
ment Title 8 Grant from the Department 
of Education. The funding allowed for hir- 
ing a secretary, an assistant director, a 
part-time coordinator/job developer and 
work study students. 

With increased manpower, co-op educa- 
tion now has 260 students in jobs rang- 
ing from ‘‘Mom and Pop”’ businesses to’ 
high tech industries. 


Wilkinson estimates that from one-half 
to two-thirds of the co-op students find 
career work through their cooperative 
education experience. 


From the employers’ point of view, 
cooperative education is a good thing. 
They say students are motivated and 
they continue to seek student workers 
from the office. 


The futuré looks good on at least two 
counts, says Wilkinson. Title 8 funding 
runs out in 1986 and the office is beginn- 
ing the long process of applying for new 
funding. This is in the form of a 
Demonstration Grant, also from the 
Department of Education, which will pro- 
bably triple current funding and be used 
to vastly expand the program. 


Secondly, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Advertising Council, the same ad 
agency that gave us Ronald Reagan will 
be giving us a two year nationwide media 
blitz of cooperative education programs. 
This will begin in the spring and will cost 
the NAC 40-70 million dollars. 


DOUG WILKINSON. 


Dan Morgan photo. 
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Over the river and through the woods 
To Dimitrys’ house we go- 


You may not have to go by horse 
drawn sleigh, but the way leads over the 
Rock Village Bridge, along the river and 
through the woods to the Dimitry house 
nestled there. 

The West Newbury house, built in 
1977, is a perfect blend of traditional and 
contemporary. It has a three-sided view 
overlooking the river and woods. Because 
it reflects the personalities, interests and 
loves of the family it embraces, it exudes 
an aura of warmth, welcome and well- 
being. 

Waiting in the doorway with the fami- 
ly Boxer, Freda, Audrey Dimitry welcom- 
ed us with a friendly wave. She is the per- 
sonification_of the axiom that “good 
things come in small packages.” The 
president’s lady is just that in every 
sense, a pleasure to meet, and made us 
feel welcome, comfortable and a part of 
her world. As she patiently answered our 
questions during a recent interview it was 
evident she enjoys her home and her role 
of wife, mother, gardener and “‘first lady 
of NECC” (although she prefers a rather 
low profile). 

Mrs. Dimitry was born in New York to 
parents who were both Columbia 
graduates. When she was two, the fami- 
ly moved to Detroit, Michigan where her 
father became Professor of Recreational 
Leadership at Wayne University. She 
says “it was a hard adjustment” for her 

‘mother (used to the culture and advan- 
tages of a big city) to adapt to the slow 
mid-western life. But she was industrious, 
innovative and found projects to keep 
busy. 

Audrey and John Dimitry met, mar- 
ried and raised a family in Metropolitan 
Detroit. She had attended Marietta Col- 
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Audrey Dimitry takes time out from raking to frolic with her dog Freda. 


With the first lady 


lege in Ohio for two years, but graduated 
from Michigan State with an art and 
education major. (The President has an 
undergraduate degree in history and 
political science, master’s in social science 
and a doctorate in higher education ad- 
ministration from Wayne.) 

They are the proud parents of Mark, 
28, who lives in Cambridge; Jane, 25, who 
is an accomplished violinist and lives in 
Brookline; and Kate, 20, who is a junior 
at the University of Massachusetts. 

The family moved to Massachusetts in 
1975 with no qualms. Mrs. Dimitry’s 
parents had remodeled an old home in 
Vermont, so they became familiar with 
the New England area and seasonal 
changes during visits there. 

Her hobbies are relaxing, reading, 
music, but mostly gardening. She does 
her own planning and planting. “John 
claims I move everything around at least 
once a year,” she laughed. She is also in- 
terested in environmental advantages 
and problems in the area, and has done 
sculpturing. 

In the living room, which overlooks a 
wide area of the Merrimack River, among 
the mixture.of brick, wood stove and the 
polished warm wood of lovely old fur- 
niture, this gracious lady makes us feel 
right at home. She explained the furniture 
came from both sides of the family, most- 
ly from her parent’s Vermont home. An 
antique upright, brass fitted “Etard”’ 
piano dominates one of the walls for an 
elegant touch. 

A family Christmas 

Mrs. Dimitry became especially 
reminiscent as she talked about the 
Christmas holidays. We asked her to 
share some of the family traditions and 
recipes and she graciously agreed. 

Christmas for the family really begins 
in October when Mrs. Dimitry bakes a 
traditional plum pudding, which then 
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The president’s wife is pictured here with a map of the Merrimack watershed area. 


ages deliciously by Christmas. Her blue 
eyes danced as she laughed, “If I’m lucky 
it flames!” 

Next comes cookie baking. She said 
when the children were young they 
helped, and the cookies were given in pret- 
ty tins as gifts to family, friends and 
teachers, and hung on the tree. She makes 
several varieties and shared two of her 
favorite recipes with us. 

She explained when the children were 
young they celebrated and had their big 
meal on Christmas day. Now that they’re 
grown, Christmas Eve has once again 
became the time for ‘‘Christmas dinner” 
in the traditional European manner. 

During the Christmas week, the fami- 
ly especially enjoys visiting churches of 
all denominations, ‘‘wherever Jane hap- 
pens to be playing at the time,” her 
mother explained. The remembrances of 
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a candlelight service last year at the 
Newburyport Unitarian Church brought 
a special proud smile to her face. 

Christmas Eve dinner at this warm, 
busy, friendly home is simple, but a long 
time favorite. It includes: roast beef, oven 
browned potatoes, tomato aspic salad 
(the president’s favorite), green 
vegetables and of course, the flaming 
plum pudding. 

On Christmas morning, in a private 
moment, the family gift opening is a 
highlight followed by a meal, the main 
course of which is stuffed wine (grape) 
leaves. 

When asked what her philosophy in life 
has become after 32 years of marriage 
and three children, Audrey Dimitry 
reflected for a moment and mused, ‘“‘I 
guess it’s not to take things too 
seriously.” 
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] CINNAMON CARDS 
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j 2 cups flour 
1/2 cup sugar 
s 1/2 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
{ 3/4 cup sweet butter 
3 egg yolks 
grated rind of 1-1/2 lemons 
halves or pieces of blanched almonds 
{ egg white & tablespoon cold water 
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j Cream the butter and egg yolks, Add { 
re 


st of ingredients and work until smooth. 

{ Roll out to 1/8’ thick rectangle. Cut 

diagonal lines to form diamond ‘“‘cards.”’ 

Press almond in center of each card and 

i brush with egg white. Bake at 350 
degrees about 15 minutes. 
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BUTTER CRESCENTS 


1/2 cup sweet butter 

2 cups flour 

grated rind of 1 lemon 

3 hard boiled egg yolks, riced 
2 raw egg yolks 

3-6 tablespoons sugar 
handful of gratred almonds 
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Xe KK KK K K : 
Put all ingredients on a board and work 
well together with hands until smooth. | 
Break off a small piece and roll to form 
a crescent shape. 4 

Bake 375 degrees for 10-11 minutes. | 
While still warm roll in a mixture of 
grated almonds and sugar. ' 
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Sampling Christmas goodies in the making. 
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by Marie Sirois 

Many have been alarmed by recent 
newspaper reports of a government 
study’s conclusions that one in five has 
mental illness in some form. It is 
estimated one per cent or 40 million peo- 
ple i in the country suffer from the most 
serious form of mental illness called the 
schizophrenias. 

The Observer decided it would be useful 
to consult resident experts about the pro- 
blem. The following reports interviews 
with Prof. Mary DiGiovanni, coordinator 
of mental health technology; Prof. James 
Gustafson, professor of philosophy and 
ethics; and Prof. James Bradley, chair of 
the behavioral science department. 
Bizarre behaviors may be difficult 

to interpret says DiGiovanni 
DiGiovanni says, ‘‘The confusion in 


- understanding what we mean about men- 


tal illness and the one out of five statistics 

relates to the definition of what we mean 

by a mentally ill person. 

“The schizophrenias area large group 
of disorders, usually of psychotic propor- 
tion, manifested by characteristic distur- 
bances of thought, mood, and behavior. 
Thought disturbances cause a 
misrepresentation of reality, and the per- 
sons suffer from delusions and hallucina- 
tions. They may feel persecuted and are 
overwhelmed by critical thoughts which 
interfere with normal life activities. The 
mood may change from apathy to total 
inappropriate behavior, bizarre behaviors 
which are difficult to interpret. 

“One important fact to remember is 
that the thoughts are very distressing to 
the patient, and they lead to disturbance 
such as emotional outbursts which in turn 
cause the person to be admitted in some 
instances to a hospital setting. 

“The psychotropic medications keep 
these thoughts under control and help the 
patient to live in the community. 
Schizophrenias are considered diseases of 
the brain and research is being conducted 
in this area. 

Some may have mental illness, others 
may simply be coping with living 
“Controversy exists in the mental 

health system to more clearly identify the 
person with mental health illness versus 
people who present problems of stress 
and problems of living — trying to cope 
with life situations. 

‘All persons who seek to use the men- 
tal health delivery system have access to 
a wide range of professionals in the men- 
tal health field. Psychologists who have 
private practice may offer services and 
treatments to clients who exhibit pro- 
blems such as anorexia nervosa, bulimia, 
phobia, and other similar disorders. 

“These clients add to the statistics of 
people needing service for ‘mental illness.’ 
Emphasis is being stressed on workshops 
and seminars that deal with self-heip/self- 
improvement such as assertiveness train- 
ing, understanding, and professionals. 

“It is important to note that people 
who have a major mental illness such as 
schizophrenia, should be served as pa- 
tients, not clients. The schizophrenic is in 
treatment and requires medication.”’ 

People fear the stigma 

The general public does not want to be 
considerd as having any mental pro- 
blems. Many people fear the one in five 
statistics because they cause them to feel 


MENTAL HEALTH Coordinator Mary 
DiGiovanni. Scott Merrill photo. 
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too close to the real thing, to the dread- 
ed label of ‘‘mentally ill.” 

Consequently, these normal people 
want to be separated from the true men- 
tally ill person. They want the mentally 
ill person out of the street and into a safe 
place, preferably away from the 
neighborhood. Yet, people basically don’t 
want the mentally ill to be institutionaliz- 
ed if the conditions are unsatisfactory. 

So how about the individual? How 
about society? 


Personal liberty comes out of order 

“‘Some balance is needed for the rights 
of the individual and the rights of socie- 
ty,’ says Gustafson. 

“Personal liberty depends upon civil 
liberty. For example, unless there’s order 
in society, we can’t have personal liber- 
ty. The balance is the basis which pro- 
vides us civil liberty. Civil liberty is good 
but there must be some order or our per- 
sonal liberties are jeopardized. Liberty 
comes out of context or order. 

“What is a real danger to the common 
good? There’s no cut and dried answer. 
It must be determined by intelligent and 
compassionate people. Therefore, yes, 
courts do have the right to commit so- 
meone if there’s a clear and demonstrable 
danger to the public,’ Gustafson con- 
tinues. ‘‘But then is it physical harm, in- 
timidation; or psychological threat?” 


Enforced treatment assaults the person 

Asked whether enforced treatment like 
electroshock treatment is helpful, Gustaf- 
son says, ‘‘As a general rule, I say ‘no’ 
to enforced treatment like EST because 
it is too much of an assault on the person. 

“Ethics is involved in all matters that 
affect people, with all decisions that af- 
fect a person. Is this action for the good 
or is it not? 

“I too, am concerned with the fluid 
definition of mental illness,’’ Gustafson 
says. ‘“‘There’s a big debate on it, even in 
psychology. Psychology has never agreed 
with what is normal behavior and what 
is not — as in the definition and redefini- 
tion of homosexuality.” 

(Homosexuality, once seen as an abnor- 
mality, is now regarded by psychiatrists 
as a sexual dysfunction, not a personali- 
ty disorder nor sexual deviation.) 


‘They must realize life does not 
have to be all big successes. 
There are some failures, but 
failure gives an opportunity for 
growth or stagnation.’— Prof. 
Jim Bradley 


Everyone has some degree of 
maladjustment 

Gustafson says he agrees ‘‘with 
phychologists, in general, who believe 
every person has some degree of malad- 
justment. For a science that has no fixed 
norms-values, it can overstate its 
judgments as to what is normal and what 
is not. All of us have some degree of 
maladjustment, but few of us are neurotic 
or psychotic. 

“T think our society sets us up for 
maladjustment,’’ Gustafson continues. 
“The present society is in a rush for self- 
glorification and self-perfection — the cult 
of the self, the ‘me’ society. We want so 
much affluence, prestige, and status that 
we're getting to the point that we want 
perfection. 

“For example, we want perfect babies, 
perfect people, perfect marriages. We aim 
to be Mr. and Miss Wonderful. All this 
sets us up for unrealistic expectations 
which can lead to self-hatred. Mind- 
bending fantasies of the media add to 
this. With the power of the media to fan- 
tasize what life should be like, we are try- 
ing to make Hollywood come true in our 
life, and that sows seeds of unbalance, 


We are used to trivia 
“There is a superficial character of 
much of modern life because of our rela- 
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tionships with trivializing things. For in- 
stance, trivial games are so popular 
because we’re used to paying so much at- 
tention to trivia. Also, sex is seen as just 
fun, and that’s it, as opposed to 
something deep and sacramental. This 
robs many people of the stability and 
security that only comes through old- 
fashioned commitment and self-sacrifice, 
which achieves a deep happiness as a by- 
product, instead of superficial happiness 
as the end in itself. 

‘Are we really committed to the deep 
long-term aspects of relationships that 
bring contentment and a sense of well- 
being as a by-product? Or are we so busy 
trying to create happiness in itself that 
true psychological health and well-being 
elude us?”’ 


Bradley says stress siphons energy 

Most people look for happiness while 
dealing with life situations, and want 
both physical and mental health. 

“Stress in any situation makes people 
less capable of being as effective as they 
could be,”’ says Bradley. 

“Stress puts obstacles in people’s way 
because it siphons off the energy they 
would otherwise be using it for. For ex- 
ample, stress keeps students from getting 
schoolwork done.”’ He says the pressure 
to maintain good grades promotes anx- 
iety for many students. 

“Students must understand we value 
achievement in our society, and we stress 
its development in our socialization pro- 
cess. But they must also understand that 
to achieve excellence doesn’t mean they 
have to be perfect. 


Life does not have to be 
all big successes 

‘Students can take an honest realistic 
view of their potential and try to achieve 
it. They must realize life does not have to 
be all big successes. There are some 
failures, but failure gives an opportunity 
for growth or stagnation. 

“There are signals for anxiety and 
stress and they can range from loss of ap- 
petite, to insomnia, to a vague feeling of 
some sense of doom. It can be outbursts 
of irritability or a lack of concentration. 

“These can be ok. They’re real ex- 
periences. But it’s only when these things 
become chronic and they interfere with 
functioning that something should be 
done. 


Use counselors for help 
“At NECC, utilize the services of the 
counselors,” Bradley advises. ‘“There’s 
always someone available to help you. If 
you’re uncomfortable going to the 
counseling center, simply talk to your 
teacher.”’ 


Talking about students who face pro- 
blems produced by full-time jobs, family 
obligations, and financial burdens, 
Bradley says, ‘‘It is true that students 
have these issues with which to deal, 
some more than others. The more stresses 
you have in life, then the more you must 
become more creative in finding coping 
mechanisms, and how you cope can be 
either adaptive or maladaptive. 

Learn to avoid rationalization, 
projection 

‘A maladaptive defense mechanism {: is 
rationalization. Frequently, it’s denial, 


that is, pretending-that it’s not happen- © 


ing, that you're not having difficulty. 
Another maladaptive behavior is projec- 
tion, blaming others for the difficulty. For 
instance, ‘They made me do it,’ or ‘If it 
weren't for you, I’d have done ok.’ 
“On the other hand, an adaptive 
behavior is to take a realistic assessment 
of what you can handle. Is your course 
load too heavy? If it is, drop a course. 
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“Another adaptive behavior is to effi- 
ciently manage your time. Prioritize. If 
you can’t study at home, then organize 
an hour or so to study in the library. 
Make a schedule of things to be done and 


stick to it. Ask those around you for help. | 


After all, all students are in an equal 
situation, if not in kind at least in some 
degree. Most important, all students 
must. schedule time for fun and 
relaxation. 

“Many students are pressured by fami- 
ly and peers to stay in school. Understand 
that it is your life, your career, and the 
decisions about them should be yours.” 
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Colleen Kilcoyne is director 


Staff development committee has full agenda 


The Staff Development Committee at 
Northern Essex has had a full agenda this 
year, offering workshops, hikes, exercise 
classes, computer courses and financial 
planning programs. 

In August, a three-part professional 
development series on improving college 
teaching was offered. Betty Ann Metz 
facilitated a session on class participation 
while Sheryl Hruska conducted a video 
analysis of teaching skills. Jack Hruska 
presented a program on communication 
skills for classroom teaching. 

A group of Northern Essex staff and 
faculty enjoyed a day hike to Zealand 
Falls in the White Mountains in October. 
Guides were Steve Michaud and Mary Jo 
O’Connor. 

Interactive video workshops featured 

Workshops have been offered to 


demonstrate interactive video materials. ’ 


Modules produced at the Instructional 
Media Center include Human Aggres- 
sion, American Sign Language, English 
as a Second Language and Respiratory 
Therapy. In the coming year modules are 
planned by the business and humanities 
divisions. 

Reenie Duff, trained actor and dancer, 
has been working with an exercise class 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 
noon on relaxation techniques, stretching 
and toning exercises. 

Mentoring for teaching excellence has 
been underway. The program pairs a con- 
tinuing education and day faculty 
member to encourage dialogue on 
teaching challenges, methodologies, 


_course content and instructional aids. 


Teachers learn by observing each other’s 
classes. 


Personal computer instruction available 

An introduction to personal computers 
course and one on Applewriter word pro- 
cessing were offered by Mike Pelletier, 


faculty member and director of academic 
computing. 

Faculty have begun to receive Innova- 
tion Abstracts, guidesheets with tips on 
successful teaching practices from across 
the country. The abstracts offer sum- 
maries of relevant current research and 
other “‘state of the art” information 
relative to teaching. 

Community Occupational Health 
Educator Marjorie Glaister presented a 
series in early November on methods for 
maintaining a healthy body and preven- 
ting strain in the workplace. i 
Staff offered word processing training 

Classified support staff have been of- 
fered word processing training. The col- 
lege is continuing to add more terminals 
and printers to various work units on 
campus and in addition the data base is 
being expanded. Donna Moolic, college 
computer operations manager, has been 
working with staff on an individual basis. 

In late October faculty were informed 
about financial planning for retirement. 
Phil Carney spoke about the state retire- 
ment plan. IRAs, mutual funds and fix- 
ed annuities were discussed by a panel of 
three representatives — Phil Field (Fideli- 
ty), John Haddad (Metropolitan) 

and Norm Rand (PEBSCO). 
Kilcoyne is director of staff 
development 

Staff and faculty taking courses, atten- 
ding seminars and doing research for 
their own professional development are 
invited to share their experiences with 
Colleen Kilcoyne, Director of Staff 
Development, ext. 177. 

Members of the Staff Development 
Committee are Chris Armstrong, Corinne 
Bellevance, Julie Carey, Dave Dubois, 
Steve Fabbrucci, Arlene Goodman, Col- 
leen Kilcoyne, Joe Laudani, Donna 
Moolic, M.J. Pernaa, Mary Prunty and 
Selma Singer. 


Financial aid is available 


By Dick Pastor, Director of Financial Aid 
and Marty Rodweller, Assistant Director 
of Admissions and Financial Aid 

Each year many students who are eligi- 
ble to receive financial aid do not apply 
due to many misconceptions about the 
aid process. 

1. Students receiving veterans benefits, 
social security benefits, or other public 
assistance are eligible to apply for finan- 
cial aid. ‘ 

2. Students whose family incomes are 
over $30,000 may still be eligible for a 
Guaranteed Student Loan. : 

3. The Pell Grant deadline is not until 
May 1, 1985, with grants retroactive to 
September, so it is not too late to apply. 

Deadline 

You still have time to complete the 
Financial Aid Form (FAF) and receive a 
Pell Grant. The deadline for application 
is May 1985. Processing time is 4-6 
weeks. The Pell Grant Program will send 
eligible students a 3-page Student Aid 
Report (SAR). As soon as possible, bring 
all pages of the SAR to the Office of 
Financial Aid for the processing of your 
award letter. 

1984-85 Financial Aid Forms (FAF), to 
be processed by the College Scholar- 
ship Service, are available in the Finan- 
cial Aid Office, Room B-217. Please read 
the instructions carefully. 


Pell grant special condition form 
If your family s financial situation has 


recently changed for the worse because 
of death, divorce, or loss of income, you 
may need to fill out the Special Condi- 
tions Form even if you have not already 
applied for a Pell Grant. 

If you are in one of these situations, you 
may meet one of the “special conditions” 
that will allow you to use this form. 
Copies of the Pell Grant Special Condition 
Forms are available in the Financial Aid 
Office. 

Guaranteed student loan eligibility 

Northern Essex is not able to award 
financial aid to every student 
demonstrating financial need, and 
sometimes the student must consider a 
Guaranteed Student Loan. Any eligible 
student can apply for a GSL at any par- 
ticipating financial institution (commer- 
cial, savings or cooperative bank, federal 
savings & loan association or credit 
union). 

Recent regulation changes, making 
students submit to a needs test if their 
family income is over $30,000 have 
resulted in numerous instances of 
minunderstanding. Students with a fami- 
ly income of below $30,000 are eligible to 
receive a $2,500 loan (assuming no other 
financial aid is received). Students with 
incomes up to $50-75,000 are still eligible, 
but they must demonstrate financial 
need, which is in part based on the 
number of persons in the family and the 
number in college. You need to allow at 
least six weeks for processing. 
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Ayuda financiera 


Estudiantes que son elegibies 


Cada ano, estudiantes que son elegibles 
para reciber ayuda financiera, no solicitan 
debido a las malas interpretaciones de 
este proceso. : 

Los mas recientes datos acerca de como 
consequire ayuda financiera y sus condi- 
ciones son los siguientes: 

1. Estudiantes que reciben ayuda por 
ser veteranos, Beneficios del Seguro 
Social, U otra asistencia publica son 
elegibles para solicitar ayuda financiera. 

2. Estudiantes cuyas familias tienen un 
ingreso sobre $30,000 podrian ser 
elegibles para un prestamo bancario 
garantizado (GSL) el cual no se paga sino 
hasta que el estudiante se gradue. 

3. El ultimo dia para solicitar ayuda 
financiera federal (Pell Grant) es en mayo 
de 1985, con pagos retropestivos a Sep- 
tiembre de 1984. O sea que no es muy 
tarde para solicitar para este ano. 


Ultimo dia para colitar 

Todavia hay tiempo para completar los 
fomularios para ayuda financiera (FAF) 
Y recibir la ayuda de un Pell Grant. El 
ultimo dia para solicitar es hasta el 30 de 
Mayo del 1985. Procesar las solicitudes 
toma de 4 a 6 semanas. El programa Pell 
Grant le enviara a los estudiantes 
elegidos, un informe istudiantil de 3 
paginas (SAR). Traiga enseguida estos 
papeles a la oficino de finanzas, para que 
su (SAR) pueda ser procesado y Usted 
reciba su carta ae aceptacion. 


Formularios Financieros (FAF) para el 
ano 1984-1985, estan disponibles en la 
Oficina de finanzas, en la oficina B-217. 
Favor de leer las intruciones muy 
cuidadosamente. 


Condiciones especiales para ayuda 
(Pell Grant) 
Si la situacion economica de su familia 


Dependente 


INGRESO NUMERO EN # DE ESTUDIANTE CANTIDAD MAXIMA | NUMERO EN 
QUE SE PUEDE 


LA FAMILIA EN COLEGIO 


ha empeorado recientemente por razones 
de muerte, divorcio, o perdida de dinero, 
Usted debe llenar el formulario de condi- 
ciones especiales aun cuando Usted no 
haya solicitado anteriormente una ayuda 
Pell Grant. De esta forma se podra decidir 
si usted qualifica para una aydua especial. 
Estos formularios se encuentran en la 
oficina de finanza. 


Programa de Prestamos Bancarios 
Garantizados (GSL) 

Northern Essex no puede ofrecerle 
ayuda economica a todos los estudiantes 
.que tengan problemas financieros; por lo 
tanto, a veces el estudiante debe con- 
siderar un prestamo bancario garantizado 
que no se paga hata despues de la gradua- 
cion. Cualquier estudiante puede solicitar 
un GSL en cualquiera de los siguientes 
tipos de Instituciones que proveen estos 
servicios: Bancos comerciales y de reser- 
vas o Bancos cooperativos, Bancos de 
Reservas Federales & Asociaciones de 
prestamos o Cooperativas de credito. 


Recientes cambios en los reglamentos 
que siguen estos prestamos garantizados 
(GSL) han sido mal interpretados. El] 
analisis de necesidad que se le hace a un 
estudiante cuya familia recibe mas de 
$30,000 al ano no significa que dicho estu- 
diante no sea elegible. Pueden ser 
elegibles personas cuyas familias reciben 
hasta $75,000, si el analisis basado en 
varios criterios, incluyendose el numero 
de personas en la familia y el numero de 
estudiantes en el colegio, determinando 
esa elegibilidad. 

Estudiantes cuyas familias reciben 
menos de $30,000 siguen siendo elegibles 
para prestamos de hasta de $2,500 con tal 
que no hayan recibido otro tipo de ayuda. 

Se necesita al menos 6 semanas para 
tramitar esta solicitudes. 


Independente 


# ESTAN EN RECIBIRAN 


F. 


RECIBIR DE LA FAMILIA COLEGIO GSL 
Dependent Independent PUN NGSEY Se os 
INCOME | FAMILY SIZE #INCOLLEGE Si ELIG. | FAMILY SIZE _ #IN COLLEGE GSL ELIG. Bajo ' Cualquier# Cualquier# $2500 Cualquier Cualquier $ 
| eee ee | Serene Re er 33,000 | 4 1 1668 numero numero 
Under 35,000 : 4 2 2500 
30,000 Any # Any # $2500; Any # Any # $ 40,000 | 4 2 2200 (No sera elegible ningun 
pee 1 : se 45,000 | 4 2 1538 —lestudiante independiente que 
4 50,000 | 5 2 1283 tenga ingreso de mas de 
40,000 4 2- 2208 |(Not eligible if income i $30,000. 
45,000 i 4 1eue ( eligible if income is over ) 60,000 | 6 3 1855 $30,000.) 
50,000 5 2 1283 ee Saree ot neta 
60,000 6 33 1855 - 


Si tiene alguna pregunta sobre ayuda Financial Aid Office 
financiera, las solicitudes y los procedi- 
mientos si cree ser elegible, se encuentran 
en la oficina de Finazas, favor de llamar 


al telefono (617) 374-0721 0 escribi 


give the office a call at 617-374-0721, Ext. 


If you have any questions concerning 
the financial aid application procedure or 175. 
your eligibility, please do not hesitate to 


“ 


. 
i. 
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On campus no-alcohol mixer woul 


1 | 


What do you mean, \ )<“ 
there’s no mixer ¥. 33 


tonight! 


The situation concerning the anticipated WRAZ mixer, which was pro- 
posed to be held last night, Dec. 3, is regrettable. 

Although the radio club officers’ presentation to the club’s members 
was almost unanimously approved, apparently the proper procedure was 
not followed in'regard to approval via the proper channels: Student Ac- 
tivities, Student Senate, Dean of Students and President of the College. 

The affair would have been funded entirely by the radio club’s budget, 
of which very little has been spent. Members would have participated in 
all stages of the planning, including decorating, selling tickets, taking care 
of refreshments (no alcohol) and cleaning up. Music was to have been pro- 
vided by two live bands, both composed of NECC students. 

WRAZ was off the air for approximately one month this semester, due 
to technical problems: During this time, the club’s morale sank drastical- 
lv. and little was done to correct the situation for the club. 


Se i, 


oe es ee ce 
ee ei rented ATE 


ave been well attended 


The proposed dry mixer, to be held on campus, would have been a chance 
to prove to all that fun can be had on campus without alcohol. It would 
a have been the booster that the club’s members seemed to need so 

adly. 

When ultimately approached with the idea, the Student Senate voted 
down the mixer. Incidentally, several administrators have been advocating 
dry mixers on campus to improve school spirit; and since no alcohol would 
be served, student safety would be easier to monitor. fi 

We feel that the club should have been given the chance to hold the 
mixer. Other clubs on campus have had opportunity to plan trips, go on 
overnight seminars, and book entertainment for college activities. WRAZ 
is in the business of entertaining students every day during school hours. 


The club should have been given the opportunity to entertain them also 


in prime time. 


Our children are our most precious commodity, let’s take care 


In a different time, a different world, the philosophy was, “There are 
no strangers, only friends we haven't met.”’ It fostered feelings of friend- 
ship, tolerance and interest toward people we met each day. During that 
“other time,” the main admonition to children was, ‘‘Don’t take candy 
from or get into cars with anyone you don’t know. 

In the recent wake of child abuse, molestation, incest and pornography, 
hardly a day goes by without reports of one or another. Even at Northern 
Essex we're reminded of the problem constantly by the photos of Tam- 
my (who disappeared several weeks ago on her way to school in Exeter, 
N.H.) on our bulletin boards. 

The Haverhill Gazette this week carried accounts of a triple stabb- 
ing/murder of three children, a Berlin, N.H. man’s guilty plea to a por- 
nography charge involving hundreds of young boys, and the release of 
information concerning photos depicting sexual acts against children as 
young as 18 months. 

Even the Santa Fund appeal brings stories of children who face a bleak 
Christmas, void of gifts, good food, fun or possibly parental love and 
presence — an “abuse,” if you will, of another kind. 

The closing of day care centers because of reported sexual and/or 
physical abuse is occuring at an alarmingly high rate, and not just by “fly- 
by-night”’ operations. Many reputable centers have been “victims’’ as well 
as “‘victimizers.”’ 

It has been estimated that one out of every four children in our coun- 
try faces some sort of abuse in his or her lifetime. 

Most of us either have or hope to have children, and such reports bring 
fear, frustration and uncertainty, for ‘‘it’’ can happen anytime, anywhere, 
to anyone. : 

No longer is the ‘‘woman’s place in the home.” Changes in equal rights 
and opportunities as well as financial pressures and divorce have 
transported mothers to the work place. For many of them, child care is 
unavailable or unaffordable, and a new generation of ‘‘latchkey children” 
has been created. y 

It is the responsibility of every citizen to do what we can alleviate the 
problem by the following: 

see that proper guidelines for child care are set up, adhered to and 


monitored by the proper authorities. 


*establish neighborhood crime watch areas. 
*report suspected abuse/irregularities and work with local public of- 


ficials to establish hotlines. 


*encourage employers to establish low cost, in-house or nearby day care. 

We applaud those employers who have already addressed the problem 
by providing convenient quality facilities. This leads not only to the com- 
fort and safety of many children, but peace of mind for parents and 
therefore better work performance and attendance. 

Northern Essex is planning a child care center in the high tech building 
to be completed in the near future. This will serve hundreds of families, 
thereby preventing some children from becoming ‘“‘statistics.”’ 


Please get the facts — Bookstore 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Gallant should have his facts 
straight before writing letters to the 
editor. The check cashing policy at the 
bookstore is as follows: 

1. Picture I.D. with current address on it. 
2. Check must have current address im- 
printed on it 

3. If check does not have address, addi- 
tional identification with address is re- 
quired (i.e., school printout, library card, 
car registration, bank book, or even an 
envelope addressed to customer). 

This certainly is not what Mr. Gallant 
quoted in Nov. 20’s Observer. This policy 
is posted both outside and inside the 
store. It is also in the Northern Essex 
Handbook. I’m not sure why or what the 
confusion is. 

Being a private vendor does not stop 
people from writing bogus checks. Our 
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check policy is not there because we are 
a monopoly. It is there to try to limit the 
number of bad checks we receive. Approx- 
imately 40 per cent of all checks return- 
ed to us are non-collectible because of an 
incorrect address. The total of outstan- 
ding money owed to us for fall semester 
alone is $2008.70. This does not include 
past debts written off. 

Mr. Gallant also said the Bookstore 
should make service a priority. Since his 
textbook was available, and he was able 
to purchase it, I’m not sure where the lack 
of service comes in. Is it because this 
store, as many others, requires certain 
identification to accept a check? Or is it 
because we are not willing to alter that 
policy for people who cannot meet it? 
Since Mr. Gallant made the purchase 
anyway, what was the complaint? 

(Signed Sue Buckley) 


Sullivan. 
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What is your opinion of the usefulness of student evaluations at NECGC? 


by Fred Samia and Faith Benedetti 


Please see student feedback on page 24. 


er 


John Sabbagh, Dept. of Office and 
Business Ed.: “Instructors are interested 
in what students think of their effec- 
tiveness. I use the evaluation as a basis 
for ways to improve my teaching. 
Although we may feel we’re doing a good 
job, a student may not.” 


Pete Laszlo, Dept. of Natural Science: ‘‘The student evaluations are useful, but 
an alumni evaluation would be even more appropriate. A student is not able to 
assess what good a course will do for them in later life. The people to ask are the 
ones who have had the chance to apply what they have learned.” 


Diane Jacquith, Dept. of Creative Arts: ‘‘I think it’s useful 
to get feedback from students. I wish, however, that the ques- 
tion asked was ‘is the course what you expected it to be.’ Also, 
the evaluations are subject to a student’s mood swings.” 


{ ‘ % 


John Guarino, Dept. of History: “I think the evaluations can give 
the instructor a sense of what exactly the students are getting 
from a course as a whole.” 


Dr. Robert Paul, Chairman, Dept. PY Natural Science: ‘‘T thin 


the evaluations are quite useful. It gives most instructors ideas 
on where to improve in their teaching.” 


Ann Ott, Dept. of English: I think the evaluations are a good 
opportunity for the students to voice their opinions 
anonymously. It also gives instructors the chance to look at 
areas where they might need improvement. When I was a stu- 
dent, we had no way of evaluating our teachers.” 


Mike Finegold, Dept. of Creative Arts: 
“Very often students judge a course on 
the facilities the college has to offer. 
Ohters judge courses on the text that is 
required. Evaluations sometimes tend to 
create a distance between students and 
teachers.” 


oka 


Ruth Trussell, Dept. of Creative-Arts: I 
think the evaluations are a great idea.The 
questions asked are suitable, although 
maybe a bit too general. The way the 
evaluations are conducted is tightly run 
— a little too rigid.”’ 


Angela Figueroa, Dept. of Office and 
Bus. Ed.: “I feel the evaluations are a 
good way for me to find out if I’m doing 
well or how I can improve my teaching.”’ 


z 
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Good Luck to 


Doug Flutie 
and Boston 


College! Go 
get ’em, guys! 


by Faith Benedetti 


Entertainment Editor 


ou know it’s the holiday 
season once again when you 
start feeling good all over 
about little things — a crisp, 
blustery day, a baby’s smile 
or just seeing someone coming out of a 
store loaded down with packages. I’ve got 
the spirit more than usual this year. I 
hope you do, too. 

Start expending some of that good 
cheer! While you're not out shopping, 
cooking, wrapping gifts, or putting in 
those few extra hours on the job, you 
might want to check out some of the 
shows in town. 

The original Strawbs play at the 
Paradise tonight, Dec. 4. Tomorrow night 
at the ’Dise is Robin Trower. Also, Dec. 
5, a bit of metal madness with Quiet Riot 
at the Orpheum Theatre. 

At the Channel Dec. 6 is Gil-Scott 
Heron. Playing at Jack’s in Cambridge 
that evening are the Neighborhoods, and 
over at Spit it’s the Swimming Pool Q’s. 

Eight great shows scheduled for Dec. 
7. The Replacements play at the Rat, the 
Lines headline at J.J. Flash, Judy’s Tiny 
Head jams at the Down Under. The 
Western Front in Cambridge hosts Zion 
Initiation, Skin and Bam Bam are at 
Chet’s Last Call, the Fools rock the 
Channel, the Red Hot Chili Peppers burn 
down the house at Spit, and the Fixx, yes, 
THE Fixx play at E.M. Loews in 
Worcester. Whew! 

Look out! Dec. 8 is almost as hot the 
previous day! Johnny Angel (formerly of 
City Thrills) plays upstairs at the Rat. 
Face to Face are at Scotch and Sounds 
in Brockton, the Schemers headline at 
J.J. Flash, the Turbines are at Chet’s, 
James Montgomery jams at Grover’s in 
Beverly, and jazz trumpeter Chuck 
Mangione plays at E.M. Loews, and Zion 
Initiation headlines for a second night at 
the Western Front. 

Lizzie Borden and the Axes headline 
at a benefit for Boston Children’s 
Hospital, at the Channel Dec. 9. The show 
is all ages. At the Paradise Dec. 11 are 
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the Lowgistics. At that same venue the 
next night is Johnny Winter. 

Rock Against Racism at the Channel 
Dec. 13 with Dub 7 and Hypertension. 
Brit headbangers from way back, 
Motorhead is at the Orpheum Dec. 13. 


Groove to the psychedelic sounds of the ~ 


Fleshtones at the Rat Dec. 15. 

Finally, we have an entry. from NECC! 
Spazz, a new-wave band from Haverhill, 
and composed of NECC students Bill 
Bramlitt (keyboards), Bill Zins (lead 
guitar), Steve Zins (drums) and Debbie 
Calvi (lead vocals) will be playing out their 
first gig Dec. 16 at the Stalag 19 in New 
Bedford, Mass. We're talking good stuff 
cheap! 

Happy Chanukah! The Turbines are at 
Spit Dec. 19. On the 20th, at the Paradise 
is Tom Verlaine. Also Dec. 20 is the an- 


Alore comes Sri, 


nual Channel Christmas Party, featuring 
Girls Night Out. At the Channel Dec. 21 
are the Stompers. Across town that 
night at the Rat are Robin Lane and the 
Chartbusters. 

Til Tuesday are at the Channel Dec. 22. 
As a Christmas present to all the little 
hardcores in Boston, the Channel has 
engaged the superb thrash band from 
California, Flipper on Dec. 23. 

Merry Christmas, Dec. 25. Clubs clos- 
ed. Enjoy! 

Prepare to dance your heart out, shim- 
my, shake, etc. with the B-52’s at the 
Channel Dec. 28. Be ready to thrash to 
the floor when Fred Schneider calls out 
“Down, down!”’ 

Aerosmith are at the Orpheum for a 
two-night stand Dec. 30 and 31. Also, 
spend New Year’s Eve with Todd Run: 
dgren at the Paradise. Go easy on the 
bubbly, and remember to Safety Dance 
that evening! 

Happy New Year, 1985! May you have 
as good or better in the new year. 


As is customary with most critics, the 
year end means sitting down and really 
contemplating what one has seen or heard 
in the past year, in his particular field of 
criticism. I am no different from these 
people who get paid to state their opi- 
nions, although I have been known to be 
a little biased on occasion. Therefore, 
hang on to your hats as I throw caution 
to the wind and reveal how I saw the 
world of music in 1984. 

On the local scene, 1984 was a year 
that saw much change. Hardcore took a 
backseat to other forms of music. 
Although all ages shows were always well 
attended, there seemed to be an attitude 
problem with the youth of the genre. 
While the kids were once living by the 
philosophy of ‘‘Unity — no matter what,” 
this year it seemed to be “You're different 
and we don’t like you.” 

-Good, honest bands like the 


Fuegos and Girls Night Out evoked 
sounds from the past and gathered large 
followings in the process. Some clubs 
were faithful to booking only local bands, 
other dealt in local and national acts. The 
Rat seemed to consistently book the eclec- 
tic acts, while The Channel had the big- 
ger names. 


Local Album of the Year: The Longest 
Day - The Del Fuegos. 

Local Singles of the Year: ‘“‘Put Your 
Back to It” -- November Group and 
“Two O’Clock Jump”’ -- Ball and Pivot. 
Local Band of the Year: The Del Fuegos. 


The national and international fronts 
saw the focus switching from one major 
performer to another. While Michael 
Jackson and his brothers embarked on 
their Victory tour, and Jackson admirers 
were queuing up for tickets at $30 bucks 
a whack, the film Purple Rain was releas- 
ed, and Prince’s newly acquired adoring 
public crowned him king. 

Heavy metal re-emerged as a major 
rock influence, and scads of new bands 
flooded the market. Strangely enough, 
the majority of these bands came not 
front the U.K., but from this side of the 
Atlantic. The film This Is Spinal Tap pok- 
ed fun at the heavy metal genre, and 
enraged more than a few serious 
headbangers. 

Pop music seemed to do about the 
same as always in terms of sales with the 
young crowd. Synth-pop and four piece- 
bands seemed to generate most of the 


commercial output, but for the first time, 
avante-garde dance music and funk rap 
were widely accepted. 

Bands came and went, according to 
what trend dictated to any particular 
week. Duran Duran kept its teeny-bopper 
coterie, but unsure stragglers jumped on 
the Billy Idol and Wham! bandwagons. 

Old standbys delivered new albums. 
The Cars, Yes, and Genesis all produc- 
ed top-rate LP’s which threw them 
headlong back into the mainstream. 
Bruce Springsteen made a strong com- 
eback with his Born In The U.S.A. album, 
proving once again that he does indeed 
know what’s happening — a true rock and 
roll hero. 

Album of the Year: Born In The U.S.A. 
-Bruce Springsteen. Honorable men- 
tions go to The Cars for Heartbeat City, 
The Del Fuegos for The Longest Day, 
Echo and The Bunnymen for Ocean Rain, 
U2 for The Unforgettable Fire, and R.E.M. 
for Reckoning. 

Artists of the Year: Prince. 

Worst band of the Year: Ratt. 

Worst albums of the year: Billy Idol’s 
Rebel Yell, Duran Duran’s Seven and The 
Ragged Tiger, and Frankie Goes To 
Hollywood’s Welcome To The Pleasure 
Dome. 

Best singles: ‘‘Hold Me Now” -- 
Thompson Twins, ‘‘Let’s Go Crazy”’ - 
Prince, “‘Blue Jean” -- David Bowie. 
Songs | hope | never hear again: “Round 
and Round” -- Ratt, and “I Wanna Rock” 
- Twisted Sister. 

Shows of the Year: R.E.M. at the Beacon, 
NYC; Ministry at the Channel, Oct. 5; U2, 
any time, any place. . 
Disappointment of the year: Frankie 
Goes To Hollywood. 

Fads of the Year: Day-glo colored ap- 
parel; cast-offs from Goodwill and thrift 
shops; tacky jewelery. 


As another semester is drawing to a 
close, I’d like to take the time to make 
this column, my final one for the 
Observer, a little personal. In the past 
two years that I have been writing 
Backstage Pass, I have strived to learn 
more about popular music: not only for 
my own benefit, but so I could share my 
excitement with you. 

For allowing me that opportunity, and 
for putting up with to my frequent spiels 
over who’s hot this week, why heavy 
metal should be abolished, etc..., I say 
thanks. It’s been great knowing you all. 


Special thanks to Timothy Michael 
Burke for his help in preparing this 
column. . 


See you on the dance floor, 


Ras 


Solo effort by ex- 
Eagle Don Henley 
fails to live up to 
expectations 


Don Henley 
Building the Perfect Beast 
: x * : 


by Ray Sullivan 


Staff Reporter 


When [ heard the first single, ‘“‘The 
Boys of Summer,”’ off of Don Henley’s 
latest album, I knew I had to get this 


album. ‘‘The Boys of Summer” is a great 
song, but unfortunately the rest of the 
album was a big letdown. 

Ex-lead vocalist for the Eagles, Henley 
has put together a slick pop album. Side 
one leads off with the aforementioned 
single. After that, it’s strictly down hill. 
“You Can’t Make Love” and ‘Not 
Enough Love in the World”’ are typical- 
ly irritating pop songs. 

“You’re Not Drinking Enough” sees 
Henley venturing into a bit of slow coun- 
try music, and ‘‘Man With A Mission” is 
a bouncy rocker which almost saves side 
one, but doesn’t quite cross the threshold. 

Side two made my ears hurt. The title 
track, ‘Building the Perfect Beast,” kicks 
off a typical B-side that falls flat on its 
face. This song says it all as far as the 
album goes. 


“All She Wants To Do Is Dance,” 
“Driving With Your Eyes Closed,” and 
“Land of the Living”’ are all tunes I care 
not to remember. The only reason 
“Sunset Grill’ sticks in my mind is 
because this seven-minute throwaway cut 
repeats the line ‘““‘Down at the Sunset 
Grill” approximately 16 times — gimme 
a break! 

Well, fortunately I still have my old, 
worn-out ‘“‘Hotel California’ album to 
listen to. 


Elton John 
brings final tour 
to Worcester 


By Paula Fuoco 

Once a showman, always a showman, 
and thus Elton John spun, twirled, danc- 
ed, pranced, played and sang his way in- 
to the Worcester Centrum Nov. 3, 4, and 
5 for a virtually flawless final 
performance. 

John’s magnetic musical talent has yet 
to wane as he once again verified himself 
as perhaps one of the greatest enter- 
tainers of our time. His electricity charg- 
ed the audience as he worked magic on his 
piano, his hands cascading up and down 
the ivory keyboards. The audience mov- 
ed from whimsical to invigorated. His 


performance tabled some of his most 
haunting masterpieces, from alluring 
“Blue Eyes” to a serenade to fading love, 
“One More Hour.” 

John ignited a latent flame in the au- 
dience with some of his older renditions. 
“Crocodile Rock” literally rocked the au- 
dience back to his reigning years of the 
1970’s, along with “‘Benny and the Jets” 
that has only savored with time. 

The only disappointing moment was 
John’s harried rush through ‘“‘Sad Song.” 
Yet for themost part, his concert breez- 
ed through time and seasons as he 
brought together in one sweeping melody 
past and present. In ‘“‘Goodbye Yellow 
Brick Road”’ he led the audience down 
their own paths of memories. 

The lighting show radiated with an im- 
aginative flair that captured the essence 
of the moment’s verse. 

Tim Cook, Elton John fan, says, “The 
lighting show was phenomenal. He 
sounds as good as he did ten years ago. 
His voice has not been touched by age at 
all.”’ 

The audience’s evident approval was 
heard through the husky cheers, hand 
clapping and rhythmic swaying. Assorted 
color lighters graced the Centrum with a 
flickering light, reminiscent of John’s 
everlasting lyrics that burn on. Reported- 
ly on his last American tour, John left his 
grateful audience with the feeling that his 
music will live on long after the final cur- 
tain has dropped. 
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Missing in Action 
Directed by Joseph Zito 
xr 


by Mike Taglianetti 


Asst. Entertainment Editor 


This film is above the usual Chuck Nor- 
ris martial arts extravaganza. However, 
Missing in Action seems to be just 
another celluloid excuse for Norris to 
draw at the box office. 

The story is timely because Vietnam 
vets have been a major concern for quite 
awhile, especially after films like The 
Deerhunter and Apocalypse Now. Here is 
the simple story of a guy returning to 
Vietnam to rescue his friends left behind. 

A virtual force of one, Norris storms 
through the movie; killing people has 
become a predictable trade mark of 
Norris. 

There’s no excitement here, just the 
wrong execution of a right idea. Missing 
in Action is a box office marketing trap. 


Oh God, You Devil 
Directed by Paul Bogart 
xx 
by Mike Taglianetti 
Asst. Entertainment Editor 

It’s nice to see George Burns perform- 
ing in his own classic style. But one man 
does not a movie make. Unfortunately, 
Burns is the only thing this movie has go- 
ing for it. 

This time around, Burns has a double 
role, as God and as the Devil. The story 
revolves around a struggling musician, 
played by Ted Wass, who desperately 
wants a shot as a big time entertainer. 
Wass gets that chance, thanks to the 
Devil who approaches him as a 
Hollywood agent. 

The Devil tricks Wass into signing a 
contract that will leave him short of his 
soul after seven years. Burns, who has 
been appearing as the Devil, now resumes 
his more widely-known role as God. 

The best scene in the whole movie is all 
Burns. God challenges the Devil to a 
poker game, five card stud, one hand 
wins, for the soul of Wass. The scene is 
intriguing and even springs a little 
surprise. 

Other than that, the film is dull. But if 
you're a Burns fan, you should see it. 


BEST FILMS OF 1984 


1. Karate Kid 
2. A Soldier’s Story 3. Amadeus 
4. Places In the Heart 


5. Spinal Tap 6. Ghostbusters 


7. Sixteen Candles 


9. The Terminator 
10. Red Dawn 


8. Splash 


WORST FILMS OF 1984 


1. City of The Walking Dead 
2. Silent Night, Deadly Night 3. C.H.U.D. 
4. Exterminator II 


"8. Meatballs IT 6. The Wild Life 
7. Terror In The Aisles 


8. Body Double 9. Thief of Hearts 
10. Ninja III 


BEST DIRECTOR 


Norman Jewison — A Soldier's Story 


Supergirl 
Directed by Jeannot Szwarc 


xk 
by Mike Taglianetti 
Asst. Entertainment Editor 

Supergirl, the first of the big budget 
Christmas films, received an awful lot of 
hype towards the end of the summer. Pro- 
ducer Salkind promised the same sort of 
excitement most of us got from the Super 
man series. Disappointingly, this film has 
a fourth grade imagination and offers no 
surprises. 

Faye Dunaway would make an 

awesome villain given the proper role and 
newcomer Helen Slater takes direction 
well. She shows promise despite a slight- 
ly cardboard performance. Then again, 
Supergirl is a cardboard role, so we can 
give Slater the benefit of the doubt. 
. There are other notables in the film all 
of whom act circles around most actors 
offered us in today’s flicks. But they’re 
all wasted in pre-adolescent roles and a 
script so contrived that it doesn’t do 
justice to the comic books that spawned 
it? 

Simply, this wasn’t the time for a 
shod movie about Supergirl. Watc 
on video cassette within two 


Just the Way 
Directed by Ed 


Asst. Enter Editor 

The film is “misleading 
Edouard Molinaro ‘and 
Burns would have the, 


st to fall in love wit 


McNichols’ inability® te portray a 
believable characteraind you have a du 
Henry Sheehan’of the Boston Phoenix 


said it best; “De you laugh or barf at 


something like this?” 


piece degrading middle class peop 
the idea of marriage as an institutic 

Director Ulu Grosbard would have you 
believe that just because there are more 
divorces now than there used to be that 
makes it “‘natural’’ to go out, fall in love, 
and flush a decent marriage and family 
life down the drain. 

Grosbard, along with writer Michael 
Cristoffer, make it look natural and ok to 
shed responsibility and decency. It’s like 
robbing a bank and expecting to be 
forgiven because you own up to it. 

This ill-contrived love story isn’t even 
original. It’s a variation of English direc- 
tor David Lean’s film Brief Encounter. 


BEST PERFORMANCES 


Ralph Macchio — Karate Kid 

Sally Field — Places in the Heart 
Lawrence Olivier — Jigsaw Man 
Howard E. Rollins — A Soldier’s Story 
Molly Ringwald — Sixteen Candles 


BOMBS OF THE WEEK 


Crimes of Passion 
Directed by Ken Russell 


Garbo Talks 
Directed by Sidney Lumet 


No Small Affair 
Directed by Jerry Schatzberg — 


Recommended picks over 
vacation 

Johnny Dangerously; 2010: The 

Year We Make Contact; Dune; 

The Cotton Club 


Mike Taglianetti would like to 
thank So. Willow St. Cinemas 
in Manchester, N.H. for their 
unparalled co-operation this 
semester. 


ographer because 


happ jay with 

a lot less of that “sticky kids stuff” kind 
of anticipation Melinaro forces on you. 
Couple that element ‘with star Kristy 
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Comfort and Joy 
Directed by Bill Forsyth 


kw 
by Mike Taglianetti 


There are no overwhelming messages 
in this offbeat comedy. Director Bill For- 
syth just wants you to be yourself, 
nothing more, nothing less. That’s the 
story behind the story in Comfort and 
Joy. 

The protagonist, played by Bill Pater- 
son, is a disc jockey who somehow gets 
caught up in a war between two ice cream 
companies. 

There is some self-realization when 
Paterson’s character comes to terms with 
his girlfriend, played by Eleanor David. 
He even realizes the slow effect his radio 
show has on the community. 

The trouble with Comfort and Joy is 
that it’s not very interesting for the most 
part. It’s simply a comedy that’s only so 
so, backed by a story I’d expect to see on 
television. 


*& & & -- Classic 
* -- Excellent 
Good 


ort Sreening Room, 82 
wburyport, féatures show- 

fine films, workshops atid other 
. The film schedule for the month 


version of Edgar Rice Burroughs fable, 
the film is shown at 8 p.m. Dec. 5 and 6, 
and at 7 and 9 p.m. Dec 7 and 8. 

‘One of Hitchcock's great ‘missing 
films,’ The Trouble With Harry is 
scheduled for Dec, 12-17. Starring Shirley 
MacLaine in her debut performance, the 


12, 13, 16 and 17, and at 7 and 9 p.m. Dec. 


Cane Alley. Set in Martinique, the 
s the uplifting tale of a perceptive 
‘guiet orphan who discovers that the 
schoolroom is the escape from the back 
breaking fate of the sugar cane field 
worker. The shanty-town is contrasted 
with the colonial upper-class of the im- 
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Rear Window 
shows off-beat 

. s " p ‘i 
films in Dec. 

The Rear Window, Boston’s leading ex- 
hibitor of independent, idiosyncratic and 
off-beat film will be presenting the fourth 
installment of their film series at the 
Screening Room, 82 State St., 
Newburyport. 

The schedule is as tollows: 

DEC. 9 AT 7 P.M. — The Ecstacy of the 
Sculptor Steiner by Werner Herzog; 
Dante’s Inferno, the Ken Russell/Oliver 
Reed depiction of the life of pre- 
Raphaelite poet Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 
Lulu in Berlin, the award winning film 
about the legendary silent screen actress 
Louise Brooks and J Remember Barbara, 
a change of pace short subject about a 
humorous look at Barbara Streisand. 

DEC. 10 AT 8 P.M. — David 
Holzman’s Diary, a classic portrayal of 
filmmaking and filmmakers by Jim 
McBride of Breathless fame. 

DEC. 11 AT 8 P.M. — Antonia: Por 
trait of A Woman, a cinematic portrait of 
symphonic conductress Antonia Brico. 
Narrated by Judy Collins; Lisa Craft’s 
Glass Garden, Boston animator Lisa 
Craft’s film about an old woman finding 


value in a desolate landscape; a second 
running of I Remember Barbara. 


g Room offers varied schedule 


perial French. Shows Dec. 18, 20 and 23 
are at 8 p.m., while Dec. 21 and 22 runn- 
ings of the movie are at 7 and 9 p.m. 
Merry Christmas! 

The cult classic to end all cult classics, 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show comes to 
the Screening Room Dec. 26-31. Dress up 
as your favorite character at one of the 
showings of this Transylvanian tale of 
perversion. This uproariously funny film 
is being shown Dec. 26, 27 and 30 at 8 
p.m.; Dec. 28 at 9 and 11 p.m.; Dec. 29 
at 7, 9 and 11 p.m.; and special New 
Year’s Eve showings on Dec. 31 at 9 and 
11 p.m. You'll need dry toast, newspaper, 
squirt guns, rice and toilet paper. Dam- 
mit, Janet! 

Happy New Year 1985! The Haunting 
of M will be shown at the Screening Room 
Jan. 1-5, A spellbinding ghost story in the 
tradition of Australian director Peter 
Weir (Picnic at Hanging Rock) the film 
is rich with rememberance of things past. 
It is the moody and evocative tale of 
Marianna, a young girl swept up in the 
unanswered and inescapable influence of 
family ghosts. Shows Jan 1-4 are at 8 
p.m., and 7 and 9 p.m. Jan. 5. 


Book Fair at Screening Room in Dec. 


It has often been said that books make 
some of the best and longest-lasting gifts. 
For the readers among us, books are also 
treasured objects. 

Four North Shore booksellers will con- 
gregate at the Screening Room, 82 State 
St., Newburyport on Saturday, Dec. 15 
for the first ‘‘Reader’s Book Fair,’’ an all- 
day event running 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Promising high-quality previously- 
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Beginning of the holiday at Haverhill parade Nov. 18. 


owned volumes at reasonable prices, the 
Book Fair will be an entertainment itself. 

Admission is free, and the sellers in- 
clude John Durant of the Maple Street 
Book Store in West Newbury; John 
Siegel of Arcanum Books in 
Newburyport; Jane Field, and indepen- 
dent bookseller from Georgetown, and 
Constance Morrelli, an independent 
bookseller from Haverhill. 
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by Lisa Smith 

“Tt’s hard work, and it gets harder,” 
said Bob Hoddeson of the craft of writing. 

Hoddeson recently read the first 
chapter of his novel, ‘“‘The Secret Good 
Guy,” to his journalism class at Northern 
Essex. 

Although the book has not yet been 
published, Hoddeson is optimistic that 
the novel will be in print within a year. 

Its setting is Boston. It tells the story 
of a Vietnam veteran who is struggling 
to readjust from the horror he witnesses 
while in Vietnam. He is searching for 
forgiveness, and for understanding of his 
actions in the war. 

In order to produce an authentic story 
about the Vietnam war, Hoddeson resear- 
ched extensively. He even asked different 
Vietnam veterans to read his copy to 
check for authenticity. After reading the 
manuscript, the veterans agreed that 
Hoddeson had given an accurate account. 

“The most important thing,” said Hod- 
deson, ‘‘is to learn to tell the truth.” 


ANN WALTHER. Scott Merrill photo. 


a set in Beton 


Hoddeson also talked about his process 
of writing. 

“Writing is not a head process,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it comes from somewhere inside.” 

When asked how he finds the mood to 
write, Hoddeson said, ‘‘You don’t wait for 
the mood. True writers have a set time 
when they will write every day.”’ 


Hoddeson was an undergraduate in 
Williams College when he realized that he 
really wanted to write. Later, while work- 
ing on his master’s at the University of 
New Hampshire he was able to substitute 
a novel for his thesis. 


While Hoddeson is waiting for his first 
novel to be published, he is working on 
yet another one. 


Other than writing novels and teaching 
English and journalism at Northern 
Essex, Hoddeson writes feature articles 
for magazines such as “Yankee” and 
“The New Hampshire Times.”’ 

He also has several non-fiction books 
out. He lives in Newmarket, N.H. 


LORRAINE STAPLES. 


Scott Merrill photo. 


A crowded little office 


by Karen Kohler 

On the top floor of C building there’s 
a crowded little office. In this office are 
three very busy, very compatible women 
who do many things for many people, 
things which involve clerical duties for 
the divisions they’re responsible for. 

Some students may have come in con- 
tact with them already. These ladies are 
the ones you talk to when you call to find 
out if your instructor is out sick or not. 
They’re the ones you may run into when 
you leave a paper on an instructor’s desk, 
and they’re the ones who will verify that 
the paper was there at a specific time! 

These women are also the mysterious 
beings who are responsible for posting 
notices of cancelled classes. 

Officially, Ann Walther, Ellie Hugo, 
and Lorraine Staples are the secretaries 
for the divisions of social sciences, 
humanities and communication, and 
human services and health professions, 
respectively. They work directly under 
the division chairpersons, doing a great 
deal of typing, scheduling appointments, 
processing faculty evaluations and 
answering three telephones which are 
seldom, if ever, silent. 

in general, they handle the day to day 
business of the divisions. At the same 
time they bring a sense of humor which 
helps humanize the third floor corridors. 

These women have an interesting view 
of the campus from their corner office. A 
few weeks ago they were the privileged 
audience of a student who performed for 
them by ‘shining a moon,”’ It is common- 
ly believed this student didn’t realize 
what a large audience he was really per- 
forming for at the time. 

Aside from the view they have is the 
sometimes confusing view they create. 
People at NECC frequently get Ann and 
Ellie’s names mixed up, so, they had tee 
shirts made up with their first names on 


ELLIE HUGO. Scott Merrill photo. 


them. It would have eliminated confusion 
for people, but, they wore each other’s 
shirts! It all evens out in the end though. 
For some reason one of the ladies couldn’t 
remember the name of part-time teacher 
Victoria Bakin and wrote memos to 
Virginia Bakin instead. 

April 1 is a favorite holiday for these 
ladies, or so it would seem. One year all 
three ladies dressed alike in red-and-white 
Oxford shirts and denim skirts. All day 
people came in and out of the office, but 
no one noticed their carbon-copy ap- 
pearances. Maybe it’s because, as they 
admit, ‘“‘We all. have very different 
personalities.” 

The people they work for also have 
unusual personalities, or at least I assume 
that’s why they gave Chet Hawrylciw a 
tee shirt with ‘’Chaircreature’ on the 
front and ‘‘humanities” on the back for 
his fortieth birthday. 

I asked Ann Walther how three people 
with admittedly three different per- 
sonalities manage to work so well 
together i in such close surroundings. She 
said, ‘‘We all get along well, that’s really 
the key.”’ 


a 
BOB HODDESON, novelist. 


Northern Essex student 
chosen by Up with People 


by Mim Bedard 

“T just love entertaining!’’ says 
Elizabeth Shaheen, as she explains how 
her ‘‘chance of a lifetime’’ came about. 

Shaheen, a second year student here at 
Northern Essex, will have great oppor- 
tunity to entertain people while she tours 
with the entertainment group Up With 
People. 

Her ‘‘chance of a lifetime’”’ came to her 
by way of mail when she found that, after 
an interview and a recording, she was ac- 
cepted by the popular group Up With 
People. ‘‘They told me, ‘You'll know you 
made it, Elizabeth, if you receive an 
envelope from us in the mail.’ When I 
went to the mailbox and saw the 
envelope, I just cried!” 

Shaheen was encouraged by her 
parents to ‘‘go for it’’ when the touring 
group came around and announced they 
would be holding auditions. “‘They were 
here three years ago,” says the 19-year- 
old Shaheen, “but I was too young then. 
When they came this year, my parents en- 
couraged me to try.” 


‘It’s tough competition out 
there. You have to make 
yourself known, to stick out in 
the crowd.’ 


After a half-hour interview held at Mer- 
rimack College, and after sending a recor- 
ding of herself singing a variety of songs, 
Elizabeth experienced the ‘unbeliev- 
able.” “‘They pick 600 out of 10,000. I 
thought I’d be put on a waiting list or 
something. I just couldn’t believe it when 
I made it!” 

She says, “The main reason I have been. 
fortunate enough to make my dreams a 
reality, is because of the support and en- 
couragement from my family anu 
friends.” : 

Shaheen will leave her Lawrence home 
in July and travel to Tucson, Arizona, 
home-town of Up With People. There she 
will stay five weeks for orientation, and 
will have an on-stage audition, to deter- 
mine if she is eligible to do solos on tour. 
“Solos or not, I don’t care, as long as I 


get the chance to go.” 

Her chance has come indeed, and she 
will tour with the group for one year, 
entertaining people around the country. 
“T hope to get alot out of my experience. 
I feel I’m very much an out-going person. 
I hope to learn as much as I can about 
different people and about myself.’ 

Elizabeth’s ambition is to work in 
broadcasting. She has had experience in 
the field, having done some radio com- 
mercials for Alexander’s Market and 
Demoulas’ Market Basket. 

After her year of touring she will return 
to Lawrence. She hopes she can then 
transfer to Emerson College, and con- 
tinue studying with a journalism broad- 
casting major. 

“It’s tough competition out there. You 
have to make yourself known, to stick out 
in the crowd.” 

Elizabeth has made herself known and 
hopes to further her career in that 
“positive direction.” “‘When I come back 
(from touring) I hope to get ahead with 
my education and with my future...we’ll 
just have to wait and see what happens.” 


Driscoll likes the challenge 


JOYCE DRISCOLL, Peraginat 
Dan Morgan photo. 


by Becky Denn 
“High accuracy is what is needed to be 
successful when it come to files. It’s quite 


involved,’’ says Joyce Driscoll. 

Driscoll is the principal clerk under the 
director of personnel here at NECC. Her 
job consists of typing, correspondence, 
phone work and maintaining files. 

“Typing is what I do mostly. 
Sometimes I type all day,” Driscoll says. 

She started working at the Registrar’s 
Office in 1976. In 1980 she was promoted 
to the position she now holds. She got her 
business certificate at MacIntosh 
Business School. i 

Before working at NECC she was 
secret ary-office manager for a doctor. 

Driscoll lives in Salem N.H. with her 
husband and three children. Her husband 
teaches criminal justice part-time at 
NECC. 

When asked what she wanted from her 


future, she said, “I’d like things to run 


smoothly.” 

She plans to stay at NECC because she 
likes the challenge of her job. “‘I like it 
here. It’s busy and time goes by quickly 
when you're busy.” 


. MODEL OF Tyrannosaur attacking a vegetarian. 
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PICTURE OF life-size model of Tyrannosaur. 


Gil Gallant photo. 
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Go to see Old Ironsides 


by John Bengston 
If you’re looking for something dif- 


ferent to do on a Sunday afternoon, you- 


like ships, and you are interested in get- 
ting in touch with the past, go to see Old 
Ironsides, Charlestown Naval Base. 

The ship, one with a long history of 
naval engagements, is a must for anyone, 
especially a New Englander. Old Iron- 
sides was saved from demolition over a 
century ago by the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ poem which arouséd public sen- 
timent to rebuild her in 1833. 

The Constitution, real name of the boat, 
has gained in popularity since she set sail 
to greet the Tall ‘Ships into Boston Har- 
bor during the Bicentennial in 1976. She 
also greeted Queen Elizabeth on her royal 
visit that summer. 

Since 1979, her annual turnaround 
cruise has been fixed for the Fourth of Ju- 
ly to commemorate the nation’s birth 
with a salute from her cannon. 

The Constitution is the oldest fully 
commissioned naval vessel in the US 
Navy and the world. Authorized by Con- 
gress in 1794, the ship, along with five 
sister ships, was constructed to meet the 
growing need for American merchant 
ships to be assured safety on the open 
ocean. « 

Built of live oak, red cedar and white 
oak, at a cost of little more than $300 
thousand, she was designed to ‘‘be strong 
enough to destroy an opponent of equal 
strength and outsail a larger adversary.”’ 
She was launched in 1797. 

Early engagements included battles 
with the French who were harrassing 
Ameri_an ships in the West Indies, and 
helping blockade ‘“‘the shores of Tripoli.”’ 

The nick-name Old Ironsides came out 
of a naval battle in the War of 1812. Less 
than three weeks after war was declared, 
in waters southeast of St. Lawrence, she 
engaged in a military encounter with the 
British frigate, the 38-gun HMS Guer 


riere which left the Guerriere a helpless 
floating hulk in only 39 minutes. It is said 
to be the shortest battle in history with 
14 American casualties and 78 British 
dead or injured. 

The story is told that shots from the 
Guerriere made no impressions upon the 
outside planking of the Constitution, but 
fell into the sea, whereupon one of the 
British sailors shouted, ““Huzza! Her 
sides are made of iron!” 

Less than five months later, the Con- 
stitution won a similar victory over the 
large frigate HMS Java off the coast of 
Brazil. That combat left the Java a bur- 
ning, mastless hulk with 161 dead or in- 
jured and the Constitutuion with 34 
casualties. 

In later years, after her restoration, she 
made numerous voyages including one 
over 52,000 miles around the world in 495 
days. in 1849, Pope Pius IX became the 
first Pontiff to step on US territory as he 
boarded ship in Naples, Italy. 

During the Civil War, the Constitution 
and other sailing ships gave way to steam 
powered ships for battle but Old Iron- 
sides was used for training. In 1871, she 
sailed again for the Universal Exposition 
at Paris, returning to Portsmouth, N.H. 
to end her long naval career. In 1897, she 
returned to Boston. In 1925 she had 
another overhaul and was launched for a 
three year 22,000 mile trip to visit 
seaports around the world. 

Adjacent to the Constitution is a 
museum with exhibits of ship-board life 
and articles from the ship’s crews. A re- 
cent addition is a set of five computer ter- 
minals featuring a program putting you 
in command of the ship and ordering you 
to sail to the Straits of Gibraltor. 

Bonus attractions at the base include 


the destroyer USS Cassin Young, veteran | 


of World War II. Also, there is a presen- 
tation next door since the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. 
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Places to visit in Beantown 


Romancing the dinosaurs 


by Gil Gallant 


The dinosaur show which opened at the 
Museum of Science on Nov. 2 presented 
the viewer with a combination of scien- 
tific and artistic endeavors through a 
variety of media. 

Dinosaurs! They scared the daylights 
out of us when we were younger. 

As children many of us were frighten- 
ed and intrigued by these huge lizard-like 
creatures who were destroying cities, 
sinking boats and trying to kidnap Fay 
Wray from King Kong. 

They were masters of the earth and liv- 
ed on it in abundance for over 160 million 
years. Some were carnivorous, preying on 
the smaller and weaker of their species. 

And others, in spite of their large size, 
were harmless vegetarians. 

This was the Mesozoic Era, when lush, 
dense jungles and swamps covered vast 
areas of the earth. 

Then suddenly 165 million years ago, 
the age of the dinosaurs came to an end. 

Nothing remained except fragmented 
fossils, pieces of bone, teeth and foot- 
prints left buried and preserved in the 
earth for millions of years. 

From these fossilized remains, scien- 
tists are able to piece together, almost 
like a puzzle, the strange variety of body- 
shapes and sizes that made up the 
prehistoric community. 

That branch of science which 
specializes in this area of craftsmanship 
is called paleontology. 

Working with brittle remains, a piece 
of bone, two or three teeth, a paleon- 
tologist is able to re-create a complete 
skeleton and then cover it with muscle 
and skin. The combined efforts of artists 
and other scientists collobrate on the use 
of colors, movements and poses. These, 
together with the right setting, give us 
what we see. 

The first attempt to exhibit and restore 
dinosaurs was done in 1854 for the new 
Crystal Palace Museum outside London. 


Plaistow City Shopping Center 
Plaistow, N.H. 
(603) 382-6832 


NOW IN TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


The work was initiated through the com- 
bined efforts of Benjamin Hawkins, — 
sculptor, and Richard Owens, anatomist. 

They had to base their creations on 
sketchy evidence mixed with a lot of im- 
agination. The results were often fanciful 
and creative but greatly inaccurate. 

The next attempt, by Henry Osborn, 
was more successful. As director of the 
American Museum of Natural History, he 
wanted to attract people to his museum. 
And so he thought that dinosaurs would 
do the trick. 

At that time, the existence of these 
giant lizard-like creatures was relatively 
unknown by the general public. 

Osborn enlisted the services of great ar- 
tists and painters, such as Charles 
Knight, to re-create with realism pain- 
tings, models and poses. 

The adventure was a success ... peo- 
ple were flocking to the museum ‘to see 
these exciting new creatures. 

What we see today is largely the result 
of that first successful attempt. Charles 
Knight was the first artist to truly 
visualize and portray these early life- 
forms in realistic poses, models and 
paintings. 

He once wrote, “I never think of a fossil 
animal as being dead, but always picture 
it... as alive — an animated, breathing, 
moving machine which stands, walks, 
fights or otherwise conducts itself after 
the fashion of living creatures.”’ 

The show at the Museum of Science 
combines the skills of contemporary and 
historic artists, scientists, film- and 
modelmakers, to create a spectacular in- 
terpretation of well-known and little- 
known dinosaurs. Many are old favorites 
and are the results of careful scientific 
research. Others seem as if they were 
painted just for fun. 

Whichever is the case, dinosaurs will 
probably continue to excite and stimulate 
the imagination ... destroying cities, 
sinking boats and kidnapping heroines. 
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J Sales & Rentals 


Raymond Shopping Center 
Raymond, N.H. 
(603) 895-3101 


Still 1 in the area with the largest selection 
(over 4,700 titles) and the lowest rates. We 
carry VHS and BETA titles. Stop in and see 


its kind in the area. 
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Criminal Justice Program 


They learn as interns 


- by Robin Reming 


Since 1970, Northern Essex has offered 
a program in law enforcement. In 1976, 
the program was modified and updated. 

Coordinator of the Criminal Justice 
Program George Stewart says it provides 
a good education and is career oriented, 
helping students prepare for a four year 
college or employment. 

A major part of the criminal justice 
course is the student’s internship usual- 
ly conducted in the fourth semester of the 
program. Students are required to do 90 
hours of non-paid on the job training. 
They may intern as security guards, in 
police stations, court systems, or private 
industry. 

Those offering internships include the 
House of Corrections and Correctional 
Alternative Center in Lawrence, police 
departments in Methuen, Newburyport, 


Two for the 


If you would like to enroll in team- 
taught courses, getting two professors for 
the price of one, you're in luck. 

The Division of Humanities and Com- 
munications is offering a class in 
Bioethics, taught by James Gustafson 
and John Osborne; three Introduction to 
the Humanities sections, taught by 
Priscilla Bellairs and Catherine Sander- 
son, Paula Boxer and Susan Sanders, as 
well as one instructed by Howard Crowell 
and John Guarino. 

An Introduction to Creative Arts 
course is being offered by Michael 
Finegold and Rochelle Newman. 

For information about times, check 
with the professors or with Chairman of 
the Division Chet Hawrylciw, third floor, 
C-building. 

Bioethics, a course for our times 

The bioethics course is an examination 
of the interrelationships between 
philosophy and problems arising from ad- 
vances in modern biology, including the 


Georgetown, Boxborough, Lowell, 
Dracut, Andover, Lawrence, Salisbury, 
Chelmsford, Tewksbury, as well as Salem, 
Windham and Atkinson, N.H. Other 
work sites include district courts, local 
hospitals, Wang Laboratories, Sears 
Roebuck and Merrimack College 
Security. 

The student chooses his or her own in- 
ternship, in the process getting ex- 
perience in decision making, and a chance 
to see whether the work is appropriate for 
his/her skills. 

Stewart says the program offers 
counseling and provides personal atten- 
tion for each member of the program. 

Assisting Stewart are Edward Higgins 
who has an MPA from Northeastern 
University and Attorney Richard Driscoll 
who has a doctorate in law from Suffolk. 
law from Suffolk. 


price of one 


ethical implications of the problems of 
population control, resource allocation 
and biomedicine. A general background 
in the sciences or philosophy may make 
the ideas presented more meaningful. 

Through selective works of literature, 
film, music, relig.on, and philosophy, the 
humanities course focuses on the in- 
dividual’s concept of self (identity, pur- 
pose, goals, destiny) and the individual’s 
relationship to community (ethics, values, 
justice) as explored in our artistic and in- 
tellectual heritage. 

Arts course teaches enjoyment 

An interdisciplinary approach to the 
arts, with emphasis on both the ex- 
perience of the arts and theory, the 
creative arts course is designed to give 
students an overview of all the arts by 
emphasizing the actual experience of 
dance, theatre, art and music. It is intend- 
ed to give the student a strong sense of 
the enjoyment, excitement, and pleasure 
that the arts can provide. 


Writing courses are available 


The Division of Humanities and Com- 
munications has several writing courses 
available for spring. 

As part of the journalism/broadcasting 
concentration, journalism one (T10 
Th9,10) and journalism two (T11,12 Th11) 
are offered. Broadcast reporting is also 
scheduled (MWF11). Additionally, 
technical writing will be taught (T10 
Th9-11). 

Students in the journalism classes 
assume the responsibility for publishing 
the college newspaper, the Observer, get- 
ting practical experience in reporting as 
well as newspaper design. Broadcast 
reporting classes are encouraged to 
become active at the campus radio sta- 
tion WRAZ. 

Technical writing is suggested for 
those considering technical communica- 
tion as a career or for those in technical 
fields who wish to communicate 
effectively. 

Television production and 


The 
Academic Support 
Center 


is looking for 


PEER COUNSELORS 


for the Spring semester 


If you are interested in suppor- 

ting other students and gaining 

experience in working with peo- 
ple contact: 


Michele Jabour 
ASC Counselor 
Room C-201, Ext. 263 


photography courses 

Television production one and two are 
offered on Thursdays, beginning at noon. 
These courses are designed to provide ex- 
perience in writing scripts, operating 
equipment in the television studio, pro- 
gramming and producing. 

Photo-journalism (MW8) instructs 
students in the basics of taking pictures 
as well as publishing them in the 
Observer. Intermediate photography 
(WF10) involves advanced techniques, 
allowing students to work in a variety of 


' different areas according to students’ in- 


dividual interests. 
Interpersonal communication 

Interpersonal communication (MWF9) 
is a course designed to develop the skills 
needed for effective communication, ver- 
bal and non-verbal. It helps to develop 
good listening as well as speaking skills 
and provides training for managing con- 
flict as well as facilitating consensus in 
groups. 


Paralegal course 
starts Dec. 17 


A week-long orientation will be held 


| beginning Dec. 10 for those interested in 


taking part in the Paralegal Skills Train- 
ing Program at Northern Essex Com- 


= munity College. 


The 10-month program, to begin Dec. 


. 17, provides intensive training in legal 
* research, legal writing, litigation, 


domestic law, real estate, wills, estates, 
trusts, document preparation and taxa- 
tion. It also provides extensive tutoring 
and individual counseling. 

An internship will be integrated in the 
Paralegal Skills Training Program, the 


» courses of which will be taught by 
: lawyers, and assistance in job placement 
: will be provided upon successful 
: completion. 


_ The program will accommodate 22 
students. Those interested must be an 
AFDC recipient or a dislocated worker. 
Further information concerning the 


* Paralegal Skills Training Program can be 
: obtained by contacting Heather Peterson- 
: Knott at Northern Essex, (617) 374-0721, 
¢ ext. 235. 
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All kinds of lit for you 


The Division of Humanities and Com- 
munications is offering something old and 
something new in its literature courses 
this spring. Students may explore 
American literature before 1900 and after 
1900, Western literature, the short story 
or works about and by women. 

American Lit | and Il 

Prof. Gabriel Brahm will teach the first 
semester of American Literature (T8,9 
Th8). Selections to be studied include 
“Moby Dick,’’ ‘“‘The Scarlet Letter,”’ 
‘Walden,’ and other masterpieces. 

Offering American Literature II are 
Professors Marjory Martin and Harold 
Sipples. Martin’s course (MWF2) will 
focus on selections from ‘‘Babbitt,”’ ‘A 
Member of the Wedding,”’ ‘‘Desire Under 
the Elms,” ‘‘A Good Man Is Hard to 
Find,” ‘I Want To Know Why” and 
others. 

Sipples’ class (F9-11:45) will deal with 
major writers in modern American 
literature, using not only the written text 
but videotapes. Readings will include 
short novels, short stories, poems and 
prose selections. 


On having your 


by Jeff Ares 

Starting a business is hard enough, but 
to keep it going is the real key to success. 

Recently I talked to Rich DeFreitas, 
owner/president of a growing company, 
Delta Lab Research Inc. We discussed 
some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of owning your own business. 


Q@. Why did you start your own — 


business? 

DeFreitas — I wanted to be my own 
boss. 

Q. Was it hard to start your own 
business? 

DeFreitas — Starting it was less dif- 
ficult than usual because I had financial 
backing from other companies, I had an 
idea and believed it would work. It was 
patented. 

Q. What is the product and how does 
it work? 

DeFreitas — We make sound equip- 
ment for studios, bands. The process is 
delta modulation. Hence the name of the 
company. 


If the first hour of your class 
meets on this day ... 

Monday at 8:00 

Monday at 9:00 

Monday at 10:00 

Monday at 11:00 

Monday at 12:00 

Monday at 1:00 

Monday at 2:00 

Monday at 3:00 


Tuesday at 8:00 
Tuesday at 9:00 
Tuesday at 10:00 
Tuesday at 11:00 
Tuesday at 12:00 
Tuesday at 1:00 
Tuesday at 2:00 
Wednesday at 8:00 
Wednesday at 9:00 
Wednesday at 11:00 
Wednesday at 12:00 
Wednesday at 2:00 
Thursday at 8:00 
Thursday at 9:00 
Thursday at 11:00 
Thursday at 12:00 
Friday at 9:00 
Friday at 12:00 
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Western Lit Il 
Prof. Jack Wysong will teach Western 
Literature (MWF11). Wysong says, ‘“‘The 
content has nothing to do with Texas.” 
Authors studied will include Mary 
Shelley, Goethe, Dostoevski, Tolstoi, 
Rousseau, Kafka et al. 


Short story 

The Short Story class (MWF1) will of- 
fer readings of 25-30 short stories. Prof. 
Phil Sittnick, instructor, says the stories 
seldom exceed 15 pages and can be read 
in a single sitting. Authors examined in- 
clude Hawthorne, Chekhov, Crane, 
Anderson, Lawrence, Oates, Lawrence, 
Power, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Hem- 
ingway, Welty, O’Conner and Malamud. 


Women’s Lives 

Prof. Linda Kraus will teach the course 
on Women’s Lives (MWF9). She says it 
is a literataure course in the area of 
Women’s Studies, Students will read 
autobiographical essays and novels, 
biographies and poems as well as write 
weekly journals and a biographical essay 
about a woman. 


own business — 


Q. What are some of the problems? 

DeFreitas — Staying ahead. The com- 
petition in any business is a problem. 
Then there are financial difficulties. I 
graduated with a degree in engineering, 
not business, so being burned a few times 
has happened. 


Q. What’s next? 

Defreitas — The products we build in 
the future will all involve micro process- 
ing. It’s a new direction. Staying ahead 
of the Japanese is very vital. They are 
good imitators, but Americans are the 
innovators. 


Q. Are you glad you started a business? 

DeFreitas — Yes, but you end up work- 
ing for everyone who works for you. An 
advantage is control, but along with that 
is tremendous responsibility, to the cor- 
poration and the people who work for the 
company. I can control salaries of the 
employees, but it’s the corporation that 
controls mine. 


--- then your final exam or 
final meeting will occur on: 
Wednesday, Dec. 19, 8:00-10:30 
Monday, Dec. 17, 8:00-10:30 
Friday, Dec. 21, 8:00-10:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 19, 2:00-4:30 
Thursday, Dec. 20, 11:00-1:30 
Monday, Dec. 17, 2:00-4:30 
Friday, Dec. 21, 11:00-1:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 19, 11:00- 
1:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, 8:00-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, 11:00-1:30 
Thursday, Dec. 20, 8:00-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, 2:00-4:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, 2:00-4:30 
Thursday, Dec. 20, 2:00-4:30 
Monday, Dec. 17, 11:00-1:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 19, 8:00-1:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 19, 11:00-1:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 19, 2:00-4:30 
Thursday, Dec. 20, 11:00-1:30 
Friday, Dec. 21, 11:00-1:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, 8:00-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, 11:00-1:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, 2:00-4:30 
Thursday, Dec. 20, 2:00-4:30 
Friday, Dec. 21, 8:00-10:30 
Monday, Dec. 17, 11:00-1:30 


Information specific to final examinations or final class meetings will be 
announced by course instructors. Students who have more than one final at the 
same time must contact their instructor. Contact the registrar's office, B216, if you 


have any questions about this schedule. 
f 
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The college works with community teachers 


\ 


By Paula Fuoco 

In accordance with the definition of a 
community college, Northern Essex is 
reaching out with innovative new 
methods of preparing high school 
students for the everchanging world for 
which they must be equipped. Through 
grants. from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the Board of Regents, 
Northern Essex is arming teachers and 
students alike with the skills and know- 
how needed to succeed. 

Lawrence teachers are being introduc- 
ed to the functions of a computer. The 
program originated last year when Nor- 
thern Essex teachers acquainted 
Haverhill high school teachers with their 
newly purchased computers. The pro- 
gram was so successful that Corinne 
Grise wrote a grant for state funding to 
initiate similar training programs in other 
cities. Lawrence followed suit as they pur- 
chased a slew of Wang computers. 
Through the collaborative effort of NECC 
and Merrimack College, 600 Lawrence 
teachers will be taught to operate these 
new age machines in the next two years. 

The Lawrence school system has to 
date purchased 185 computers. Due to ex- 
pense, the projected total cannot be 
bought at once. A steady flow of a few 
hundred per year is expected to infiltrate 
the schools. The ultimate aim is that each 
school will house its own classroom of 
computers. 

Champoux works with 

600 Lawrence teachers 
Professor Frank Champoux is one of the 
five lecturers contributing to the project. 
He observes that initially the teachers ar- 
rive with apprehension. 
“They are nervous, they are not sure 
what it is about. Once they get on it and 
start working, they get excited,’’ Cham- 
poux notes. 

This program fulfills a growing need. 
Many teachers were educated in a time 
when computers were limited to the 
technically minded. Their former com- 
plexity required specialized training and 
their high cost barred many from ever 
getting near such a machine. Computers 
were shrouded in mystery and fear. To- 
day with simplification and reduced 
costs, the average person can take advan- 
tage of the almost wizardly functions of 
the computer. 

Champoux says computers will never 
become a teaching device unto 
themselves, but will rather serve as a lear- 
ning tool. 

Computers may be good 
educational tools 

“They are electronic flashcards. Com- 
puters are great for review sessions and 


remedial practice, like blackboards and 
typewriters are educational tools,” he 
said. 

The course is basically an introductory 
one that skims the potential uses of the 
computer. The teachers are taught to 
write BASIC programs; to create, edit, 
save and print course materials. They 
have the opportunity to explore Wang 
DBM software and manipulate a data 


‘base. They will learn the procedures for 
making electronic spreadsheets and 


business graphs. 


“They are not here to learn the com-. 


puter completely, but to see how it works, 
and then if they choose, they can follow 
up with more specialized classes,’ Cham- 
poux related. 

Once the initial fears are overcome, the 
teachers become engrossed with the 
possibilities these computers have to of- 
fer their classrooms. No longer are com- 
puters seen as invaders, but rather they 
are welcome. 

“The teachers get very involved, quite 
literally. At 6:15 we tell them they must. 
go. One teacher said to me, ‘thanks a lot. 
Before I came here, I was so afraid of 
computers,’’ Champoux recalls. 

Champoux sees computers as a perma- 
nent asset to the educational process. 
Teachers must be educated to this new 
medium in order to properly expose their 
students to a devise that 20 years from 
now will be as commonplace as television 
and cars are to the generation today. 

“They are permanent. Five years from 
now, almost everyone will have a com- 
puter in his home. The mail service has 
predicted that in 1990 they will have half 
the mail they do now. People will send 
their letters to each other by computer. 
It is just another communication 
device!,’’ Champoux says. 

Mike Pelletier and June Fontes were 
essential in the development of this 
program. 

“Yes, I see it very much as a success,” 
Champoux said. 

Reading program gives 
students running start 


The new collaborative Reading Program 
is giving high school seniors a running 
start toward college academics. Jim Or- 
tiz, director of the Academic Support 
Center, Eugene Winter and Sue Watt 
have formulated a course designed to 
prepare high school seniors for college 
curriculum. 

Reports from the state and national 
level show that graduating high school 
seniors arrive at college unprepared for 
the work that lies ahead. Since reading is 
essential to understanding course 
material, Reading Strategies will be 


Social sciences offers new courses 


A new course being offered by the 
social sciences division this spring is The 
Contemporary World (T10Th9,10). It is 
available for all students, but especially 
designed for those majoring in high 
technology, business, and social services. 

The course will stick to the present and 
recent past, covering government, 
geography and economics, with emphasis 
on world trade. It will not be loaded down 
with history but focus on governments as 
they exist today. Attention will be given 
to developments since 1945 with focus on 
the nuclear arms race, the Cold War, the 
Third World and the rearrangement of 
the world balance of political and 
economic power. 

The teacher is Prof. Jim McCosh. 

For those interested in law 

A variety of courses related to the law 
is on the spring agenda. 

Introduction to Law is a survey of the 
structure, functions and development of 
the legal and judicial process with em- 
phasis on legal concepts, terminology and 
case analysis. Constitutional Law is a for- 
mal body of rules consisting primarily of 
decisions and opinions of the US Supreme 
Court. It is the study of factual 
background, historical and contem- 
porary, of major Supreme Court cases. 

The -ourse in Civil Rights deals with 
the role of individual rights and liberties 
in American society within the 
framework of the Constitution. 

The paradox of freedom is the core 
around which lectures, discussion and 


research are conducted. It is advisable to ~ 


take this course after having completed 


a course in federal government. 

Those interested in an introduction to 
the law library, law review articles and 
legal encyclopedias may look into the 
course in Legal Research and Drafting. 
Students will receive practical experience 
in the research and preparation of case 
briefs and memoranda on legal issues 
with emphasis on the laws of the com- 
monwealth and its court system. 


Learn about court procedures, 
real estate, wills 

Students wanting to learn more about 
the structure, jurisdiction and procedure 
of the state and federal courts may wish 
to enroll in the course on Litigation. They 
will learn to interview clients, research 
and investigate facts, prepare motions 
and other litigation materials and become 
familiar with discovery procedures 
available under the rules of Procedure and 
the Rules of Evidence. Information about 
prerequisites is available from faculty 
advisers. i 

Real Estate Law is offered to introduce 
the student to the fundamentals of real 
estate law and practice. The content 
develops ante-contractual considerations, 
suggested forms and content of a real 
estate contract, closing requirements, and 
title searches and provisions. Finally, a 
class in wills, estates and trusts is offered 
to introduce the student to a survey of 
estate administration, the proper court, 
and probate proceedings, including wills, 
distribution, descent, and many kinds of 
trusts. 
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JIM ORTIZ, director, Academic Support Center. 


taught with an emphasis on raising the 
student’s reading comprehension to a col- 
lege level. 

The course will attempt to help 
students avoid the pitfalls that often sti- 
fle a potentially successful college career. 

The program will begin in either 
Lawrence or Haverhill high school. It will 
then expand to other Merrimack Valley 
schools. It will serve as a role model in 


which high school teachers can make 
alterations to suit the needs of their 
students. 

Geared to all students 
The course attempts to increase reading 
retention and enhance vocabularly use. 
Students will be shown how to read 
magazine articles, excerpts, outlines and 
novels, as they learn to glean the message 
the author is trying to convey. 


Reading Strategies has been taught at 
Northern Essex for almost 15 years and 
studies have shown those who have taken 
the course have fared well in other 
subjects. 

““We want so share the good we have 
instead of keeping it all to ourselves,’’ Or- 
tiz claims. 

High school business teachers 
are updated on office technology 
In collaboration with a large number 

of Merrimack Valley high school business 
departments, Chairman of the Office and 
Business Education Department Jean 
Poth and Asst. Professor Margaret 
Raney are offering a Computer Literacy 
for the Electronic Office Program to area 
high school teachers. The program, fund- 
ed by state funds acquired through the 
grant request: of Chairperson of the 
Business Division Olga Williams, pro- 
vides for teaching at the Northern Essex 
campus. 


“By showing the teachers the wants and 
needs of business, we are transferring to 


_ JEAN POTH and MARGARET RANEY, Office and Business Education. 


.pugraphic, 


Scott Merrill photo. 


the classroom the reality of the office,” 
Poth says. 

She and Raney view the course as 
highly innovative. Teachers are given 
background in computer literacy and 
related technology for office automation, 
getting viewpoints of industry and 
education. 

Poth teaches word processing, 
Raney arranges workshops 

Poth is teaching the group word pro- 
cessing skills on the college’s Wang 
equipment. The workshops, planned by 
Raney, are enhanced by slide presenta- 
tions, state of the art microcomputer - 
hardware and software demonstrations. 
Applewriter word processing and visual 
electronic spread sheets for budgeting, 
cost analysis, scheduling and grading. 

Featured speakers from Wang, Com- 
the Bank of Boston, 
Panasonic and Digital have appeared to 
address the needs of the office 
environment. 

The teachers will tour Lowell’s Wang 
Towers to get a first-hand concept of the 
fully modernized office. They will try out 
the Panasonic 708, one of the most ad- 
vanced typewriters today. 

In another year, the program may in- 
clude an ultra-modern model office as an 
educational tool. 


The course exposes the teachers to the 
mechanisms of the new automated office. 
With more and more equipment being in- 
troduced each day, teachers must update 
their skills. Office procedures taught in 
former years are becoming steadily ob- 
solete, as newer, more advanced equip- 
ment is being introduced. Typewriters are 
swiftly being replaced by word pro- 
cessors, once a luxury skill,-now a 
necessity. 


Scott Merrill photo. 
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by Chuck Fultz 

The mens’ Knights basketball team 
won two games in mid-November to up 
their record to 4-0. They traveled to Cape 
Cod Community College Nov. 21, edging 
their opponents 73-70. 

Northern Essex came out flat in the 
first half. The gym was cold, and Dave 
Jennifer had been sidelined. The Knights 
shot well from the foul line, but missed 
the really easy shots, trailing most of the 
half. 

Then the Northern Essex defense was 
able to shut down the Codders who had 
three chances to win the game but blew 
them. Guard Mike Castigilone had two 
pressure free throws with eight seconds 
left to preserve the win. 

Coach Mike Rowinski was pleased with 


‘the outstanding play of Andy Pires who 


had a game high of 19 points. Rowinski 
said Pires played his best game of the 
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_ Men Knights on top 


pass to Pires, bringing the score to 25-20. 
Sherman Coleman got two easy points on 
a breakaway lay-up. Mass. College of 
Arts also sparked their offense with a few 
outside jumpers. 


Lead at half 

In the last minute of the half, the 
visiting team scored quick hoops to come 
within two, but Steve Perry’s three point 
play made the score 34-29. Coleman then 
came back with a nice 10 foot jumper to 
end the half at 36-29. 

The Knights’ Dave Jennifer started off 
the second half when he received a nice 
pass from Pires to score two of his 14 
points. NECC played a tough defense in 
the opening minutes of the second half, 
making many steals. Jennifer fed Pires a 
nice pass to up the score to 52-31. Mass. 
Art only scored one hoop in the first five 
minutes, 


‘On Nov. 22, Northern Essex blew the Massachusetts College 
of Art out of the Northern Essex gym with a 87-56 win.’ 


season. The coach was also pleased with 
John Faulkner who played tough down 
the stretch. 
NECC beats Mass. College of Art 
On Nov. 22, Northern Essex blew the 
Massachusetts College of Art out of the 
Northern Essex gym with a 87-56 win. 
The Knights started out the first half 
alittle rusty and not able to make the in- 
side lay-ups. Their passing was bad. The 
full court press was not effective and they 
did not control the defensive boards. 
They went ahead for the first time when 
Co-Captain Elliott Gaudalupe hit two foul 
shots to make the score 17-16. The offense 
sparked when William Garcia made a nice 


LADY KNIGHTS VARSITY BASKETB 


Defense well executed 

Northern Essex’s defense was executed 
well. The team continued to feed the ball 
to Jennifer because it was a sure two 
points when he touched the ball. Jennifer 
also showed his passing skills when he 
threw a full court pass to Pires to make 
the score 60-35. 

Mass. Art could not score on NECC’s 
defense. They made bad passes which 
resulted in NECC lay-ups. The Knights’ 
fast break was much more effective in the 
second half. They were paced by 
Faulkner’s 16 and Jennifer’s 14 points. 
Wally Zanor was high scorer for Mass. 
Art, netting 23 points. 


ALL TEAM: Front: Co-captains Laurie 


DesRoches and Robin Riddle. Back: Assistant Coach Lori Strauser, Theresa 
Bishop, Beth Simes, Deborah Bannon, Dawn Porter, Elaine Sarcone, Coach An- 
drea Woodbury and Assistant Coach Donna Johnson. (Not pictured are Kathy 
Borruso, Patricia Cammett and Robin Bouldac.) 


Casado and Sherman Coolman. 
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TIME OUT for Varsity Basketball Knights Andy Pires, Rohan Anderson, Osiris 


Brian Procopio 


photo. 


Fred Samia photo. 


MEN KNIGHTS VARSITY BASKETBALL TEAM: Front: Richard Brown, 
William Garcia, Elliott Guadalupe, Sherman Coleman, Timothy LaBelle and James 
Moses. Back: Coach Mike Rowinski, Michael Castigilone, Anthony Pires, John 
Faulkner, David Jennifer, Osiris Casado and Sean O’Brien. (Not pictured: Steve 


Perry). 


-Brian Procopio photo. 


Lady Knights small but plucky 


by Glen Bergendahl 

As of Nov. 30, the Lady Knights were 
struggling to reach the .500 mark with a 
3-4 record. Momentum could work in their 
favor as Northern Essex thrashed Went- 
worth Institute, 78-54. 

Smaller than most opponents 

Because the team lacks size, their game 
plan revolves around a fast break offense 
and a trap-press defense. Most opponents 
employ a zone defense, guarding an area 
of the floor rather than a person. With a 
fast-break offense, zone defenses cannot 
set up to defend against easy lay-ups. 

The problem comes with the fact, in 
order for a fast break to work, a team 
must rely on getting the majority of re- 
bounds, and small teams will encounter 
a great deal of difficulty being successful 
in this area. 

The other problem a fast-break team 
encounters is that turnovers are bound to 
come in bunches with quick ball move- 
ment. Assistant Coach Donna Johnson 
acknowledges turnovers to be the one 
area they are working to cut down. 

. Injuries hurting 

Kathy Borruso will probably be out for 
the year with a torn Achilles tendon. 
Patricia Cammett recently went down 
with a torn lower calf muscle. If one of the 


girls cannot make it for a game, the 
frightening situation of having only seven 
people arises. 

Debbie Bannon anchors the middle and 
is the second leading rebounder. Laurie 
DesRoches plays as one forward and 
leads the team in rebounding and scoring, 
with a 26 point per game average. Beth 
Simes is the other forward and third 
leading rebounder. 

Robin Riddle leads the team in assists 
and steals as one guard. Theresa Bishop 
and Robin Bouldac alternate at the other 
guard position. 

Bench people new to the game 

Bishop has good speed and ball handl- 
ing capabilities necessary for a fast-break. 
Bouldac is strong defensively and has 
good court awareness, which can be a 
steadying influence when a fast-break 
team becomes unglued. 

Not only have injuries cut into the 
team’s manpower, but the bench people 
are new to the game. Dawn Porter and 
Elaine Sarcone have both provided good 
defense and as the year goes on, will gain 
valuable experience which will improve 
the team. 

Because of recent injuries, the begin- 
ners should learn the game quickly, as 
playing time should be no problem at all. 


Sports round-up 


Boston Celts may be repeating ’69 history 


It seems the Boston Celtics have put 
aside all rumors that defending World 
Champions have little (if any) success of 
repeating as champs. It has become 
Gospel that no team since the 1969 Celts, 
with Bill Russell patrolling the lane, has 
won back-to-back titles. 

But going into the weekend, the Celts 
had a 13-1 record and needed to sweep a 
home and home series from the lowly 
Cleveland Cavaliers to guarantee the 
team of their best start in franchise 
history. And with Boston’s illustrious 
history and tradition, this is quite an 
accomplishment. 

Larry Bird is playing better this season 
than he did in his MVP campaign last 
year. He has led the team in scoring in 12 
of the 14 games thus far and his assist 
and rebounding totals have also increas- 
ed over last year. 

Dennis Johnson is the best guard in the 
NBA so far this season. He has taken 
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some of the scoring load onto his back 


. and taken some of the pressure off Bird 


and center Robert Parish. Teams that 
backed off from Johnson and _ his 
backcourt mates and allowed them to 
shoot have been consistently burnt - a 
complete turnaround from last season 
when the guards were left alone and the 
opposition just waited for the rebounds. 

Before the weekend, the Celts were 6-1 
on the road and 7-0 at Boston Garden. 
The Celts will have tough games upcom- 
ing including a visit to Denver to play the 
Nuggets, who have the league’s second 
best record at 12-2 on Dec. 5. 

Danny Hinge has also come into his 
own. He has become the ballhandler the 
Celts thought he’d be when they drafted 
him. He has been bothered by strained 
knee ligaments this season but has shown 
he’s come to play and is ready to prove 
his worth to the Green. 


Merry 
Christmas 
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A recent memo from Director of Per- 
sonnel Steve Fabbrucci reviews the snow 
storm policy and procedures of the 
college. 

Fabbrucci says classes are cancelled 
and the college closed only when there are 
severe weather conditions. Decisions to 
cancel are made by the president with in- 
put from Dean of Administration Joseph 
Brown, Dean of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald and Dean of Continuing 
Education and Community Services John 
Peroni. 

Normally, separate decisions are made 
concerning cancellation of day division 
and continuing education classes. If a 
decision is made to cancel, the notice is 
broadcast on the following radio/televi- 


sion stations: 
WHAV (AM1490) WCCM (AM800) 
WCEA (AM1470) 


WLLH (AM1400) 
WCAP (AM980) 


WBZ (AM1030)_ 
WRKO (AM680) WESX (AM1230) 


**t? 
3943 .-t;N 
. > Fin 
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WROR WNDS TV 
(CH. 50 — DERRY,N.H.) __ 
58 sign for ski trip 
The Ski Club is in the midst of signing been extended to Dec. 7. After the $50 
up students for one of the most successful _ deposit, the balance of $149 is due in full 
ski trips in skiclub history. Currently 58 — by Jan. 4. 
people have signed up for the Smuggler’s 2 
Notch ski trip planned for Jan. 13 ‘The next meeting will be Dec. 10 at 
through the 18. The price includes five noon in the college center theater. Those 
days lift tickets, five nights condo lodg- _ going on the trip must attend to receive 
ing and motor coach transportation. full details. Future trips will be discussed. 
The deadline for deposit on the trip has All students are welcome. 
s 
Ping pong tourney results — 
SKI CLUB ADVISER Sue Smulski with Club President David Jenifer 
Brian Procopio. Brian Procopio Photo. os Dan McDonald 
Speed Limit iSee0 ph 3 
vi his major concern about campus traffic Bob Rose 
right now is the speed of some of the cope 
drivers. Those exceeding the speed limit, 
20 miles an hour, especially during the Mark Dow 
critical hours between 8 a.m. ae 10 a.m. 
are endangering others. ‘Pedestrians Ne 
have the right of way regardless,’”’ Mat- SeaplO*Brien 
tozzi says. vs. Sean O’Brien 
Offenders will be reported to the ad- | Charlotte Comparone, 
ministration according to Mattozzi. 
Unless drivers follow regulations, they ’ 
will not be allowed to park on campus. Lou Schleier : 
He also reminds everyone that parking Mis Chris Matses 
in fire lanes or spaces reserved for the Chris Matses 
/ handicapped is prohibited. Edorard Rosebal 
Tee rt gr 1277 The captain of security says overall it’s 
CAPTAIN OF SECURITY Gino _ been a good semester with most students Paula Natale 
Mattozzi. Carl Russo photo. cooperating. The number of cars without vs. Edward Rosebal 
by Jay Duchin stickers is minimal. Only a few have had Edward Rosebal 
Captain of Security Gino Mattozzisays to be towed. 
Mark Hertich 
F ildi d rounds Mark Reeves 
News briefs from buildings ana g ve Leo Fournier 
S h h | Leo Fournier 
School has new power supply sie tee s 


by Kerry Nutter Rohan Anderson. 


Since the October brown-out which in- 
convenienced the campus all day and shut 
down evening classes, the college has had 


new circuits installed to accommodate the 


DIAMOND 
OPTICIANS 


TONY AND KATHY 
KELLEHER 


Registered Opticians 


@Sunglasses & Sports Goggles 


@Fill & Duplicate all 
Prescription Eyeware . 


@Full line of frames 


Rte. 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 


(603) 382-8242 


growing needs for power on campus. The 
weekend of Nov. 10-11, all electricity was 
turned off while circuits were set up. The 
new source of power is directed to B and 
C Buildings. 
2 

Dean of Administration Joseph Brown 
says he has recommended to President 
John R. Dimitry the entrance to Northern 


- Essex be changed by spring semester. He 


has proposed it be at the flagpole open- 
ing instead of the Shattuck Street open- 
ing. The new plan would create an exit for 
one-way-out traffic at the intersection of 
Shattuck and Elliott streets. Brown says 
existing traffic patterns are responsible 
for too many accidents, especially in icy 
weather. 


36 eo 


REMEMBER! 


Thursdays are college night at the 
TIKI II, Rte 28. Free admission 
wicollege I.D. and 50¢ drafts all 
night!!! 

Come on down and party. 


vs. 
Mark Hertich 


Mark Hertich 


P- EYEBROWS 


Plaistow Shopping Center Rte 126 


REMOVE UNWANTED HAIR {§ 
PERMANENTLY 


with a S 
medically proven program Sf 


BLEND ELECTROLYSIS 


the most effective method of 
hair removal available 


Call for 
a FREE private 
consultation with 


DEBORAH COGSWELL, 
ELECTROLOGIST 


at 
ACT ONE 


: Plaistow, N.H. 
180% ses 02g ae 
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DEAN OF Student Services Norman Landry 
Maureen Foster photo. 


Constitution of the Student Government 
Association 
Preamble 


We, the students of Northern Essex Community College, in order to provide equal 
opportunity for growth, achievement and participation in all aspects of student 
life, do hereby proclaim this constitution as the basis for student government. 

All its provisions and bylaws are vested in the Student Government Associa- 
tion, which consists of student membership, a representative elected Senate, and 
an executive committee. 

The constitution is designed to complement and enhance the relationship bet- 
ween the students and the President, administration and faculty of Northern Essex 
Community College. Student government derives its authority by delegation from 
the President. The Senate advises the President to accomplish the purposes of 
student government. Senate action is subject to the approval of the President and 
to compliance with such state and federal laws as may pertain. 


Article I. Foundation 


A. Name. This organization is hereby named ‘‘The Student Government Associa- 
tion of Northern Essex Community College.”’ 

B. Purpose. To encourage and promote the participation of all students in the af- 
fairs of student life at the college;to promote and carry out a student activity pro- 
gram that will serve in the best interest and welfare of the college; to provide op- 
portunities for cooperation and understanding among the students, the faculty 
and the administration of the college. 


Article II. Membership and Organization 


A. Student Government Association. The membership of the student government 
association shall consist of all students who pay the designated student activity fee. 
B. Student Senate. The Student Senate shall consist of students representing 
academic program areas as defined in the bylaws. These students shall be elected 
annually by their peers to represent the Student Government Association in all 
matters relating to student life at the college. The Director of Student Activities 
shall be an ex officio member of the Student Senate. 

C. Election. Election to the Student Senate shall be governed by an ad hoc elec- 
tion committee as specified in the bylaws. The election committee shall be respon- 
sible for the conduct of any elections pertaining to, or incumbent upon, student 
government. 


Article III. Powers and Duties of the Student 
Senate 


A. It shall be the duty of the Student Senate to represent the interests of the Stu- 
dent Government Association and to take action when necessary to preserve or 
enhance these interests. Such actions may include, but not be limited to, making 
written policy recommendations to the President of the college. 

B. The Student Senate shall have the power to establish standing committees or 
ad hoc committees to accomplish the purposes of the Student Government 
Association. 

C. The Student Senate shall have the power to approve, recognize and regulate 
all student organizations, subject to the approval of the President or his or her 
designee. 

D. The Student Senate shall have investigatory power over all recognized student 
organizations of the college. Student organizations shall be required to file an an- 
nual report, or provide other information upon request, to the Student Senate. 
E. It shall be the duty of the Student Senate with the advisement and approval 
of the President of the college or his or her designee, to regulate all student activi- 
ty fund expenditures. 

F. The Student Senate, upon the recommendation of its Finance Committee, shall 
submit to the President of the college or his or her designee a recommended budget 
for the forthcoming fiscal year. This budget shall be prepared after preliminary 
conference with the President or his or her designee to assure balanced distribu- 
tion among the budget items. 


Article IV. Committees 


A, Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall consist of the following 
positions: President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary. These officers shall 
be elected by the Student Senate from among its members. 

B. Standing or Ad Hoc Committees. Standing or ad hoc committees shall be 
established by the Student Senate, including but not limited to the following: an 
Academic Council Representative Committee, a Program Committee, A Finance 
Committee, and an Election Committee (ad hoc). Such committées shall be 
established and defined by the bylaws or by amendment to the bylaws. 

C. Interim Student Senate. Each spring, the Director of Student. Activities and 
the Student Senate shall nominate eligible returning Senate members to serve as 
the Interim Student Senate for the period of July 1 to the beginning of the fall 
term of office. Nominations shall be forwarded to the Dean of Student Services 


for approval, and to the President of the college for appointment. The Interim 
Student Senate shall act in lieu of the Student Senate during this period. 


Article V. Meetings 


A. Regular meetings of the Executive Committee shall be scheduled at a time and 
place approved by the Executive Committee and the Director of Student Activities. 
B. Regular meetings of the Student Senate shall be scheduled at a time and place 
approved by the Student Senate and the director of Student Activities. A quorum 
shall consist of two-thirds of the membership of the Student Senate. Student Senate 
meetings shall be open to the college community, and notice of all such meetings 
shall be prominently posted at least three days prior to the meeting. The conduct 
of the meetings shall be subject to Robert’s Rules of Order. 

C. Special meetings of the Student Senate and the Student Government Associa- 
tion may be called by the Executive Committee or by a majority vote of the Stu- 
dent Senate. Notice of all such meetings shall be posted as soon as practical prior 
to the meeting. 


Article VI. Duties of Officers 


Duties of officers shall be as provided in the bylaws. 


Article VII. Student Organizations 


A. A student organization may act, or use the name of the college in its activities, 
only if it has been duly recognized by the Student Senate. 
B. To be recognized, a student organization shall have: 

1. active participation of two-thirds of its membership, 

2. elected officers and a faculty or staff adviser, 

3. a specific written purpose of benefit to the student government association, 
and 

4. a written constitution or bylaws. 
C. The Student Senate may suspend recognition of a student organization whith 
fails to meet the requirements of this section, its Constitution or Bylaws, any pro- 
vision of the Student Government Association Constitution or Bylaws, or such 
state and federal laws as may pertain. 


Article VIII. Adoption, Ratification and 
Amendment 


A. Adoption. This constitution shall become provisionally effective by the affir- 
mative vote of a majority of the Student Council or Interim Council, or two-thirds 
affirmative vote of those voting who are members of the Student Government 
Association. 

B. Ratification. This constitution shall be ratified by two-thirds affirmative vote 
of those voting who are members of the Student Government Assocation. 

C. Amendments. Proposals for amendment to the constitution shall be accompanied 
by a petition of no fewer than 250 members of the Student Government Associa- 
tion. Such proposals shall be submitted to the Student Senate indicating the ex- 
act wording of the proposed amendment. 

The Student Senate shall be bound to call a meeting of the Student Govern- 
ment Association not later than 21 class days after the petition and proposed 
amendment have been presented to the Student Senate. Notice of this meeting 
shall be prominently posted seven days in advance. 

The Constitution shall be amended by two-thirds affirmative vote of those voting’ 
who are members of the Student Government Association. 


Article IX. Bylaws 


A. Adoption. The bylaws shall become provisionally effective by the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the Student Senate or Interim Council, or two-thirds affir- 
mative vote of those voting who are members of the Student Government 
Association. 

B. Ratification. The bylaws shall be ratified by two-thirds affirmative vote of those 
voting who are members of the Student Government Association. 

C. Amendments. Proposals for amendment to the bylaws shall be submitted by 
a member of the Senate to the Executive Committee of the Student Senate in- 
dicating the exact wording of the proposed amendment. 

The Executive Committee shall be bound to call a meeting of the Student Senate 
not later than 21 class days after the proposed amendment has been presented. 
Notice of this meeting shall be prominently posted seven days in advance. 

The bylaws shall be amended by two-thirds affirmative vote of the Student 
Senate. 


Bylaws of the Student Government 
Association 


Bylaw I. Program Area Representation 


A. Student Senate representation shall be based on the matriculated enrollment 
of academic programs. Each July, the number of representatives to be elected to 
the Student Senate shall be determined based on the fall semester enrollment pro- 
jections. The current representation is one Student Senate member per approx- 
imately 200 students. 
B. The Academic Program Area Representation shall be reviewed and modified 
by amendment to the bylaws each summer by the Interim Student Senate. 
C. Representation for 1984-1985: 

Liberal Arts, Concentration in Physical Education, Creative Arts, Journalism- 
Film, Earth Science, Social Work, Adult Part-time, Paralegal. (Five representatives) 


Criminal Justice, Early Childhood Education, Gerontology, Interpreter Train- 
ing, LPN Certificate, Mental Health, Mental Health-Community Residence 
Manager, Radiologic Technology, Nursing, Respiratory Therapy, Alcohol-Drug, 
Dental Assistance. (Two representatives). 


Accounting, Administrative Assistant, Business Education, Date Processing, 
Business Management-Retail Concentration, Business Transfer, Executive 
Secretary, Executive Secretary-Legal, Executive Secretary-Accounting, Executive’ 
Secretary-Medical, Food Service, Medical Record Technology, Medical Transcrip-- 
tion Certificate, Word Processing Technology and Management, Medical 'ler- 
minology and Transcription, Certificate in Information Management. (Five 
representatives), 


Civil Technology, Computer Maintenance, Computer Service Certificate, Com- 
puter Technology-Business Program Option, Electronic Technology, Engineering 
Science, Certificate in Robotics, (Three representatives). 


Bylaw II. Academic Standing 


A. A student must maintain good academic standing during his or her tenure on 
the Student Senate. Good standing shall be defined as in the current college catalog. 
B. A student who fails to maintain good standing relinquishes the right to serve 
as a member of the Student Senate, and is ineligible for nomination to a Student 
Senate position until such time as he or she meets the criteria of good standing. 


Bylaw III. Elections 


A. Academic program area, as defined, shall be represented by one or more students 
elected to the Student Senate. Each fall, or when a vacancy occurs, students of 
the pertinent academic program area shall nominate potential student represen- 
tatives using the offical Student Nomination Forms, which shall be validated as 
to eligibility. Elections shall take place under the direction of the Election Com- 
mittee and the Director of Student Acitivities. 

B. Fall elections shall be completed by the end of the fifth week of the fall semester. 
Voting is open to all members of the Student Government Association, but 
students shall cast their ballots only for candidates within their respective academic 
program areas. All elections shall be decided by a simple plurality of the votes cast. 
C. The term of office for a Student Senate member shall date from his or her elec- 
tion to June 30th of the academic year. 

D. Only members of the Student Government Association in good standing shall 
be eligible for election to the Student Senate. 


Bylaw IV. Student Activity Fee 


The Student Activity Fee shall be set periodically by recommendation of the 
Student Senate as a result of the Student Activity budget process, approval by 
the President and his or her designee, and action of the Board of Trustees. The 
fee shall be mandatory for day students and optional for students of the Division 
of Continuing education and Community Services. 


Bylaw V. Attendance 


Attendance at meetings of the Student Senate and its Committees shall be re- 
quired of all members. Three unexcused absences shall be cause for the Student 
Senate to declare a vacancy for this representative member. 


Bylaw VI. Executive Committee 


A. The Executive Committee shall be elected by the Student Senate. Eligibility 
for executive Committee office consists of: 

1. current membership of the Student Senate, 

2. submission of a written and oral presentation to the Student Senate concern- 
ing qualifications and potential contributions, and 

3. the intention of remaining a student in good standing at Northern Essex Com- 
munity college for the academic year. 

B. The Executive Committee shall consist of the following positions: 

1. President — Presides over Student Senate and Executive Committee meetings. 
Serves as the student member of the Executive Committee of the Academic Council 
and as chairman of the Academic Council Representative Committee. Works with 
the Director of Student Activities in all phases of student programming and in 

- other matters that may be referred by the President of the college of the Dean 
of Student Services. 

2. Vice-President — Assumes the duties of the President in the case of a tem- 
porary absence. Serves as the chairperson of the Program Committee. Works with 
the Director of Student Activities on all phases of student activity programming 
and in other matters that may be referred by the President of the college or the 
Dean of Student Services. ; 

3. Treasurer — Reports the financial status of Student Activity Fund operations 
to the Student Senate. Serves as chairperson ot the Finance Committee, and is 
responsible for its ogranization. 

4. Secretary — Responsible for the minutes of all meetings and the cor- 
respondence of the Student Senate. Serves as the chairman of the Election 
committee, 


Wendy Shaffer is development director 


by John Heyes mining whether the college is eligible for 


As the increasing cost of providing 
quality education pwts pressure on the 
budgets of colleges and universities in the 
country, these institutions are being forc- 
ed to scramble for new sources of revenue 
to make up for the shortfall. 

Northern Essex Community College 
has been very successful in this scramble 
for additional, outside sources of funding 
its programs, securing nearly $900,000 in 
federal, state and private funding over 
the past year. 

The Northern Essex “‘grantsmanship”’ 
effort is headed up by Wendy Shaffer, the 
director of development at the college. 
Since taking over the department in 
February, 1983, Shaffer has developed 46 
requests for funding. Of these, 21 were ac- 
cepted, netting the college $897, 872. 

Twelve requests totaling over $288,000 
are still pending, and over $10,000 in un- 
solicited funds was received during the 
period. 

“T think it’s terrific,’ Shaffer said. “I 
think it’s great!” 

But Shaffer hesitates to accept credit 
for the college’s success in securing 
grants. ‘It’s a college-wide effort,’’ she 
said. ‘‘We get lots of help writing and 
review! :g proposals from the staff.” 

The grant process is long and involv- 
ed, she explained. The development office 
is on a mailing list, and notices of funding 
opportunities reach the office ‘‘all the 
time.’’ These notices are known as Re- 
quests For Proposals, or ‘“RFP’s.”’ 

Shaffer studies the proposals, deter- 


the funding and whether it is compatible 
with the five-year plan the college 
operates under. 

“We have to see if it meshes with the 
mission and the goals of the college,”’ she 
said, “‘and if it does, and if it looks like 
it will be beneficial to the community,” 
she will apply for the grant. F 

But before the proposal leaves campus, 
it goes through ‘‘a vast internal process” 
at the college. ‘‘We try to involve as many 
people as possible,’’ she said. “‘A whole 
slew of people look over the proposal and 
collaborate in the process. 

“Then we submit it and then we wait,” 
she said. ‘‘Sometimes we hear back from 
them in days, sometimes longer.” , 

If the college is ‘‘lucky enough” t 
receive the funding, the Board of Trustees 
must then give its approval, Shaffer said. 


The board will want to know where the . 


money is coming from and how it will be 
used. 

“This is a safeguard for the college and 
for the people who attend the college,” 
she said. ‘‘We don’t want to drag people 
to the college, saying we have a grand 
scheme for a program, until we have the 
facilities to do it.” 

Once approved, the grants are used for 
a variety of purposes: One funding pro- 
posal will be used to augment students’ 
Pell Grants. Another will help the college 
expand the number of paid cooperative 
education placements. Grants will also be 
used to begin certificate programs in 
robotics, medical terminology and 
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DIRECTOR OF Student Activities Steve Michaud. Fred Samia photo. 


Bylaw VII. Standing or Ad Hoc Committees 


A. Academic Council Representative Committee — Seven members: the President 
of the Student Senate (chairperson), who shall serve as the student member of the 
Executive Committee of the Academic Council; three Senate members appointed 
to serve as the Student Academic Affairs Committee of the Academic Council; 
and three Senate members appointed to serve as the student members of the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the Academic Council. 

B. Program Committee —Four to eight members: the Vice-President of the Stu- 
dent Senate (chairperson); three Senate members appointed by the Senate; and 
the balance appointed at-large by the Senate. The Program Committee shall work 
with the Director of Student Activities in the formulation of a comprehensive plan 
of stuaent activities for Northern Essex Community College. It meets on a periodic 


basis at a time suitable for the chairman, committee members and Director of Stu- 
dent Activities. It is responsible for the development of a Student Activity mon- 


thly calendar. 

C. Finance Committee — Five members: the Treasurer of the Student Senate 
(chairperson); and four Senate members appointed by the Senate. The budget pro- 
cess shall begin no later than the first week of February, and shall consist of 
soliciting budget request documents, conducting hearings, developing initial club 
allocations, and recommending a Student Activity budget to the Student Senate 
for its action. The Student Senate shall make its recommendations to the Presi- 
dent of the college in a timely way, so as to insure Board of Trustee action no 
later than on the occasion of the May meeting. 

D. Election Committee (Ad Hoc) — Five members: the Secretary of the Student 
Senate (chairperson); and four Senate members appointed by the Senate. This com- 
mittee shall work closely with the Director of Student Activities to facilitate the 
election process. 


Salem State to have 
Dec. 8 open house 


transcription and for the electronic tester- 
technician program. 

In addition to seeking out grants, Shaf- 
fer is looking into funding from founda- 
tions and non-profit institutions. She 
cites the $2,500 grant from the Stevens 
Foundation the college recently received 
as the kind of additional funding that is 
available if the college is willing to go 
after it. 

Several faculty members in the col- 
lege’s creative arts department said they 
needed new lighting and sound equip- 
ment to stage events on campus. ‘““Now 
that’s not the kind of proposal that the 


Salem State College invites prospective 
transfer students to come to their open 
house, Dec. 8, at the function room, and 
fourth floor, library from 9:30 to 12:30. 
There will be campus tours and messages 
from the president and the academic vice 
president. Sessions are planned with ad- 
missions, faculty, financial aid and stu- 
dent service personnel. For more informa- 
tion, contact 745.9556, ext. 2251. 


Personal counseling 
RFP,” Shaffer saiteehut the Stevens | j H 
eae odd Beit is available. 

Shaffer said she attends many 
workshops and seminars on ‘‘grantsman- 
ship” in order to continue doing her job 
effectively. 

“It’s critical to keep up in the field,” 
she said. “It’s forever changing. It’s a 
tremendously intricate process requiring 
a great deal of work.” 

Editor’s note: The Observer has twice 
this semester inaccurately identified the 
director of development at Northern 
Essex. We apologize to Wendy Shaffer, 
who assumed this position in February, 
1983. We think it is appropriate we 
reprint an article about Shaffer’s con- 
tributions to the college published last 
spring in the school paper. The story by 
John Heyes, now reporter for the 
Haverhill Gazette, originally appeared in 
the Haverhill Independent. 


Along with academic counseling 
available at the college, volunteer per- 
sonal services are available from 
Behavorial Science faculty. 


Jim Bradley is available Wednesdays 
12-1. Bill O’Rourke may be seen 
Wednesdays 1-2 p.m. and John Whittle 
may be contacted Mondays 11-12. To 
make appointments, call or stop by the 
counseling office at the college center or 
call 374-0721, ext. 178 or 179. 


Sandra DeVellis is also available for 
counseling; she specializes in parenting. 
For those in need of advice on legal mat- 
ters, Cindy Crivaro is qualified to make 


referrals to appropriate experts. 
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_ What is your opinion of the usefulness of student evaluations at NECC? 


* 


yy Mary Baum and Scott Merrill 


y : 


Jim Lawlor, Business: “Yes, It’s useful Pam Markert, Business Management: Steven Terry, Liberal Arts: “Yes. It gives William Garcia, Electronic Technology: 
to separate the good teachers from the “Yes. It gives the students and teachers _ the students a chance to voice their opi-  ‘“Yes, because they ask what you like 
bad.” a better idea if they are compatible.” nion about the teachers.’’ about your teacher.” 


£ 


Pe coo | ae | 6 ales 
Teresa Haight, Interpreter Training: Lynn Glidden, Paralegal Program: ‘‘Yes. oehr, Business Transfer: “No, I Heather Hughes, Business Management: 
“Yes. It gives the students a chance to If you have a good or bad teacher, you don’t think the students are in a position “No. I don’t think that alot of the 
say if the teacher is giving them what can let him/her know.” to evaluate the professors. They should students think it counts for anything.” 


they are paying for.”’ be evaluated by their fellow professors.” Please see faculty feedback on page 13. 


NECC Student Activities 


presents 


Christmas Dinner-Dance 


December 13, 1984 
6:30 p.m. ’til Midnight 
DiBurro’s 


Rte. 125, Ward Hill, Mass. 


) A Price: $15.00 per person 


featuring | 


“The Commuters”’ 


